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SONNET.’ 


TO A NOBLE WOMAN. 














Sweet soul, that, were all others black as night, 
Didst still possess that heavenly glow within 
Which all thy saddened fellows might re-win 
Into the healthful radiance of its light, 
Thy severed lot hath not forbidden quite 
That I should know thee, so that thou hast been 
Like eome far shrine amid my world of sin; 
Nor yet all-shielded from the pilgrim's sight. 
And though some calling lure me oft away 
Into the circle’of a weary quest, 
Still fast in memory will thine image stay, 
Making an atmosphere of all that’s best, 
So that my fettered life will grateful say, 
That to have seen thee it is surely blest. 

B. R. B. 





Cambridge, Mass. 
“ABROAD.” 

We may often see held up to derision that 
member of Congress who asked ‘‘What is 
‘abroad’ to us?” It is treated as the climax 
of all narrowness, all provincialism in Amer- 
ica. But in reality the question stated just 
one half the truth. . It is really the test of 
statesmanship, of discrimination, to know 
where and when to look to ‘abroad’ and 
where and when to ourselves. In some de- 
partments—as in our postal arrangements— 
our greatest successes have been obtained 
mainly by copying foreign examples. In 
other departments—as in the telegraphic fire 
alarm,—our successes have been wholly by 
original invention and application. In gen- 
eral, a nation grows great by self-assertion, 
even at some sacrifice of training; a young 
nation, like a young man, may be pardoned 
some undue self-ussertion, which time will 
be pretty sureto tone down. Even the crit- 
icism of foreigners demands before all else 
some flavor of original force. At the last 
French exposition our American pictures 
were not criticized for absence of technical 
skill, so much as for the want of positive 
character. Mere originality without culti- 
vation will never accomplish the greatest 
things, but a merely imitative culture will 
accomplish still less. 

These were the thoughts suggested by 
reading the reports of Mr. Philbrick’s argu- 
ment against Co-Education before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction. His main 
objection to this prevalent system is the ob- 
jection made long since by President Eliot 
of Harvard, that the most advanced Euro- 
pean nations do not practice it. Now I re- 
member, two years ago, in the crowded 
thoroughfare of the Strand, in London, a 
corner shop devoted to American mechani- 
calinventions. Itwas crammed from top to 
bottom with machines for doing countless 
things that the average Englishman had 
never seen done by machinery, or perhaps 
done at all; from reapers and harvesters 
down to apple-corers and fly-traps. All day 
there was a procession of foreigners of dif- 
ferent nationalities through that little shop. 
‘Abroad’ was there in full force, but it was 
to look on in wonder. The most advanced 
European nations have hardly begun to 
Practice anything which was found there. 
So much the worse for them. 

Now if anything belongs emphatically to 
the class of matters that America has or- 
ganized for itself, it is the department of 
Public school education. While it has owed 
much to European examples, its essential 
Method has been itsown. It has been the 





central peculiarity of this method—the one 
thing that has made wide-spread popular 
education possible in a new country—that 
this system has placed woman in a wholly 
new and non-European position. If we had 
waited to organize our public school system 
on the German system—a university gradu- 
ate half-starving in every village schoolhouse 
—we should have waited for centuries. It 
will be centuries, let us hope, before we 
shall see here that surplus of higlily educa- 
ted men, and that want of varied outlets for 
their services, which Germany now exhibits, 
In the absence of this, Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard boldly introduced the dis- 
tinctively American method, of training 
women, on a large scale, to be teachers, 
This inevitably involved—though it is now 
hard to say how far each was cause and each 
was consequence—the equalizing of educa- 
tion for the sexes along the whole line; 
and this necessarily involved, to a great ex- 
tent, Co-Education. 

Now to suppose that Americans after de- 
liberately adopting this mode of organizing 
popular education, to suit their own needs, 
are going to alter it merely because it is 
their own, is out of the question. Here is 
clearly a case where we are not to defer to 
Europe, but to ask Europe to defer to us. 
And in this bold request, as it happens, no 
one has done better service than Mr. Phil- 
brick himself. When I saw him last, it was 
in his department at the Paris International 
Exposition of 1878, where lie was laboring 
day and night to convince Europe of facts 
in popular education that to us are common- 
place. I remember his saying how hard he 
found it to convince French committee-men 
that there could be even a single institution 
in the United States where young women 
were taught Greek. It is necessary to ap- 
peal from what he to-day says to what he 
then so well did. It is half a century too 
late for America to cut down her provision 
for the instruction of girls to the limited 
standard still recognized by‘‘abroad.” At the 
Women’s Congress held in Paris, that same 
year, it was freely recognized in the Educa- 
tional Department that the United States 
must claim the leadership, as to the educa- 
tionof women. Soslightly were their claims 
recognized, on the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, some ten years ago, that when Matthew 
Arnold made the ablest official report on con- 
tinental schools for the English government, 
he excused himself from reporting as to the 
education of women, because it was a mat- 
ter on which there was not much to be said, 
and he confessed himself too ignorant to say 
it. Even in England, all that is being done 
at Oxford and Cambridge is simply an am- 
plification of Girton College; and Girton 
College was confessedly the result, in great 
measure, of the visits made to Vassar College 
by Lady Amberley and Professor Bryce. 

T. W. H. 
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HANCOCK AND ENGLISH. 


Eprtors JoURNAL:—Will you give me 
space to amend an article in the JouRNAL 
of July 3rd, signed H. B. B., giving a de- 
scription of the Democratic candidates for 
President and Vice President. What seems 
to me the unfairness of that article troubles 
me, because 1 have so often read others, over 
this same signature, with hearty approval. 
I am, indeed, in this very letter, following 
advice given by H. B. B., since, being a 
Democrat. I appear as one; and ask for fair 
play towards the Democratic candidates. 

General Hancock, we are told, “has a 
good, but not brilliant record, as a soldier.” 
Without going back to the Mexican war, or 
very much into detail, it seems to me that 
a soldier whose gallant conduct at York- 
town, and whose splendid success at Wil- 
liamsburg, brought him not only special 
mention from the commanding: General, 
but praise from every Union paper in the 
land, and whose conspicuous services dur- 
ing what was called the ‘“‘Seven Days Fight,” 
led the General-in-chief to urge his promo: 
tion as Major-General of Volunteers; who 
besides, received rapid promotion in the reg- 
ular army, and to whom, at Gettysburg, Gen- 
eral Meade sent the message “I thank him, 
for the country and for myself, for the ser- 
vice he has rendered to-day;” and who also 
received the unanimous thanks of Congress 
for his ‘‘gallant and conspicuous share in 
that great and decisive victory” can certain- 
ly boast a brilliant record. If not, I am 
puzzled to know what constitutes one. 

‘His political action since the war has 
been intensely Southern”--I am not quite 
sure what is meant by this phrase, but, a few 
days ago, a Republican said to my husband 
—‘‘I don’t see how the Southern people can 
vote for Hancock, when he fought against 
them all through the war, and licked them 
so often.” It seems to me that this man’s 
remark and the one just quoted from H. B. 





B, are prompted by the same unwillingness 
to believe that the South honestly accepts 
the situation, the same feeling that whoever 
does so believe, and act upon such belief, 
must be ‘intensely Southern.” When, in the 
terror and confusion that followed Lincoln’s 
death, the authorities at Washington sum- 
moned General Hancock to the defence of 
the city, it would seem they had little fear 
of his Southern sympathies. He did not ap- 
prove of granting universal, unrestricted 
suffrage to the freedmen, and in this he was 
not singular. Not only Democrats, but 
many Republicans, doubted then, and doubt 
now, the wisdom of this measure. Surely, 
is was one about which men might honestly 
differ! 

“This exclusively military training makes 
it quite improbable that he approves of the 
movement for Woman Suffrage”—I have no 
knowledge what Gen. Hancock’s ideas on 
this subject may be, but myself believing 
thoroughly in the justice and need of this 
reform, 1 earnestly hope that he advocates 
it, and I cannot see that his military train- 
ing should be any bar to his doing so, since 
he has shown with sufficient clearness that 
he sets civil authority above. military; has 
shown it in the very thing of which H. B. 
B. complains—‘‘his determination to enforce 
the laws of the iocal authorities; and as 
these very tribunals were provided for by 
Congress, and largely Republican, it is diffi- 
cult to see how he could have been influ- 
enced by any partisan spirit. 

‘‘He is the leader of a party” which in- 
cludes ‘‘the less progressive elements of the 
Northern population.” Asa proof of this 
want of progress, we are told that ‘‘North- 
ern Democrats are thirty years behind the 
Republicans upon all questions which con- 
cerns the rights of women.” So says this 
writer in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL but on my 
table lies a copy of the National Citizen, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., also edited by a woman, 
in which I find this:— 

If the democratic party have not done 
much good, neither have they done evil to 
women. They, at least, have not been de- 
ceivers, and they have done something for 
Woman. They enfranchised her in Wyom- 
ing, though the Republicans in Congress 
have ever since tried to overthrow this Dem- 
ocratic legislation. Women of thought look 
upon tbe Republican party as their enemy, 
and will rejoice at the day in which it falls 
asunder. 

Here are very positive assertions on each 
side, and the truth probably lies somewhere 
between the two extremes. That General 
Hancock is a brave and gallant soldier, no 
one will deny. That he ioves his country 
well, he has proved not only by his services 
during the war, but by his efforts to rouse 
and strengthen Union feeling in California, 
That he will do his best, regardless of party, 
for the country we all love, I fully believe. 

Of Mr. English I know too little to speak 
confidently. But I am quite sure I risk 
nothing in the assertion that he has no rea- 
son to fear comparison with Mr. Arthur. 

In conclusion, let me say, that though I 
differ from the JouRNAL in politics, few 
can value it more highly, or wish more ar- 
dently for the success of the cause it so ab- 
ly advocates. W. R. 

Millbury, Mass. 





THE ALUMNE AT FRAMINGHAM. 

On Tuesday, the 6th inst., the Alumni 
Association of the Framingham State Nor-. 
mal School, held a very interesting and en- 
joyable reunion in the Normal School 
building. 

Miss Hyde, President of the Association 
and Principal of the school, welcomed the 
guests at the morning session, and gave a 
brief history of the school since the last re- 
union, speaking also of her plans for its fu- 
ture progress. Letters from the absent 
were then read, brief addresses were made, 
and officers for the next two years were 
chosen. 

A larger number of the older graduates 
than usual were present, and their happy 
greetings added in no small degree to the 
enjoyment of the occasion, while lessons 
from their maturer experience contributed 
to its value. Among those present was one 
who had not returned to her Alma Mater 
before, for thirty-five years. Another had 
never failed to attend a reunion since she 
graduated in 1852, and has been teaching 
ever since. Another was present who, for 
forty years, has been teaching acceptably, 
from the primary school to the Academy. 
Names might be mentioned of many there, 
who are filling responsible places as educa- 
tors or as supervisors of education, also 
some who have made their mark in the lit- 
erary or the philanthropic world. 

At one o’clock a bountiful repast was 
served in the lower hall, after which the 
company reassembled in the upper hall to 





engage in the more formal literary exercises. 
Miss Hyde presided, and introduced Miss 
Abby W. May, member of the State Board 
of Education, who gave an earnest, timely 
and instructive address, after which, a very 
sweet and impressive poem was read by 
Mrs. Louisa L. Hopkins of New Bedford. 
I am sorry not to be able to send you the 
poem, but I understand it is reserved fora 
forthcoming volume of poems, to which it 
will add much beauty and value. 

The following extracts from Miss May’s 
address, are sent by her permission :— 

EXTRACTS FROM MISS MAY 8 ADDRESS. 


It was said in commendation of a speaker 
who last year addressed the class graduating 
from one of our colleges for women, that he 
spoke just as if he were speaking to a class 
of men, and in a certain sense, it should of 
course be so; for surely education, in itself, 
has no sex; art, science, literature are the 
same to all their disciples. But it is the re- 
verse of the question that we are consider- 
ing to-day, and when we ask ‘‘Are the duties 
of the two sexes toward education identi- 
cal?” we must reply nay, but that every pos- 
sible distinction, as of sex or whatever else, 
there finds room for characteristic action. 
And not only that, but as education offers 
itself to every possible human need, so it 
demands in return every possible human 
tribute. 

I take this to be universally true, but, in 
the development of the new ideal of educa- 
tion, its application seems specially impor- 
tant. Not merely because women greatly 
outnumber men in the teachers’ profession; 
but because the quality and methoc of their 
work are so essentially womanly,—so for- 
eign to the man’s way—that the problem 
can only be half solved without their aid. 
And unfortunately, the partial solution does 
not mean good work half way through, 
but it means imperfection at every stage of 
progress. Of course I speak in the abstract, 
not forgetting that there is every conceiva- 
ble degree of likeness and of difference in 
the work of the sexes. 

Whence comes this peculiar power? I 
think, from the instinct in every woman’s 
heart, which, developed, becomes the moth- 
er’s love—that brings her so near to the con- 
sciousness of the little child that she recog. 
pizes his personality as aman cannot do- 
She sees in every babe born into the world 
the seed of, the complete man. She feels 
that every side of our nature is represented 
from the little life’s begenaing. To her, 
this isno mere theory. [t is a living con- 
scinusness. Pondering these things in her 
heart, she worships the babe‘in a deeper way 
than even the wise men from the east. And 
the instinct of the child answers hers again. 
It is to the woman he turns, if he would be 
understood as well as loved. 

* * * * * ot 

The world at large has not got beyond 
thinking that the three R’s are the only es- 
sentials. Slowly it is coming to admit a 
fourth R that means Righteousness; until, 
at length, in the sure progress of Christian 
civilization, all the sides of this manifold 
nature will be finally considered, in forming 
the ‘‘course” not of “study” merely, but 
rather of training that is to develop aright 
the young human being. 

* * * * * 

I can hardly avoid noting the change that 
has come within a decade, inthe position of 
Woman in reference to matters of educa- 
tion, and indeed to all public interests. But 
afew years ago, they were confined within 
the narrowest limits, working there, too, 
only on sufferance. But the moment one 
woman opened the way to a high place, 
every place down tothe very lowest, was 
straightway lifted up. This school may 
well be proud that she helped to prepare 
some of the pioneers who have opened 
path after path, until uo wholly closed way 
remains, 

Conspicuous among the late proofs of this 
changed position of woman, it is gratifying 
to note the act of our own Legislature ex- 
tending to them School Suffrage rights. 
When public sentiment almost spontane- 
ously takes the form of law, it proves itself 
to be no weak.or uncertain thing. It is the 
emphatic voice of a public need. We may 
well accept this indication, so honorable to 
those who gave, and to us who receive, and 
give in return, our most faithful use of this 
new opportunity to. benefit the schools, 

* * 


To my thought every educated woman 
to-day is a missionary to a world sadly 
needing her service in all directions. On 
every side are ignorance, sin and sorrow, 
which may be enlightened, helped,and cured 
just when we will. But they who under- 
take such service, need the highest conse- 
cration, sustained and fulfilled in single di- 
rectness of living. Lifeis not long enough 
to be devoted to large issues and occupied 
with petty things. We must choose be- 
tween them, refusing far more than we ac- 
cept. It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinions—it is easy to pursuade 
ourselves that the world has a right to dic- 
tate our duty to us. But woe will come if 
we forget that this very world that claims 
the sacrifice of so much that is best in us, is, 
after all, but the imperfect work of man’s 
hands; and that he who made us and en- 
dowed us with individual powers, will claim 
from us, that by our lives it shall be made 
better. 

Shall we not welcome reunions which 
send us forth with new inspiration and 
greater strength, to meet the cares and du- 
ties, the joys and sorrows of our individual 
lives? E. N. L. W 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Kate SAnBorn has been appointed 
to the chair of English literature at Smith 
College, Northampton. 

Miss Marta Parwoa, of this city, is vis- 
iting New York and Philadelphia in search 
of material for her “Guide to Marketing,” 
which is to be published this fall. 

Mrs. D. P. Stonz, of Malden, offers to 
finish Memorial Hall at Bowdoin College, 
and will give $60,000 to endow the chair 
of mental and moral philosophy. 

ALLIE E. Wurraker edits a column in 
the Southbridge Journal, under the head of 
“‘Woman’s Interests.” Her leading article 
last week was a very sensible one about 
“Schools.” 

Mrs. Hester M. Pooxs is conducting, 
with marked ability, a department entitled 
‘Woman and the Household,” in the 
Religio-Phiiosophical Journal, issued weekly 
in Chicago. 

“Octave THANET,” who is getting a fa- 
vorable reputation as a writer for magazines, 
having more applications for her talent than 
she can possibly fill, is Miss Alice French, 
of Davenport, Iowa; class of ’68, Abbott 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Miss Sauuie Harr was the liveliest re- 
porter at the Cincinnaticonvention. She as- 
sisted in representing the San Francisco 
Chronicle. She is described as ‘‘a yellow- 
haired and piquant little girl, about as big 
as a pepper box, and too cute foranything.” 
She was the sensation in the newspaper 
brigade, and beat the veterans in the rapid- 
ity and brilliancy of her work. 

Miss Hattie E. Farnsworrtu, who has 
been postmaster at Groton for thirteen years, 
has resigned, and the official examiner, Mr. 
Knowlton, bears this testimony to her fidel- 
ity: ‘‘From experience I can safely say that 
jn our 36,000 post offices we have few post- 
masters who can compare with the one at 
Groton, Mass., and in her retiring from the 
office the post office department loses one 
whose place it will be difficult to fill.” 

Mrs. MARGARET SULLIVAN, of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., has brought suit for $5,000 
damages against the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad, for being put off the 
train because she refused to pay her fare to 
the conductor’s satisfaction. She had pre- 
viously received a check ‘‘good for five 
cents,” for the extra amount she had paid 
for her failure to purchase a ticket. This 
she tendered the conductor and he refused 
to accept it, and put her off, spraining her 
ankle, as she alleges, and causing her to 
walk a mile to her station. 

Fanny Exsster, so famous that her 
dancing in Boston was called poetry and 
religion, lives at Vienna, and lately cele- 
brated her seventy-third birthday. Her 
principal amusement, it is said, consists in 
going to the theatres. When neither Bos- 
ton or the country had enough public spirit 
to complete Bunker Hill Monument, Fanny 
Elssler danced,and gave the proceeds to lay 
the capstone and finish the monument. The 
women of Boston, by a fair, had raised a 
large part of the money to buildit, The 
sovereign voters gladly accepted the money 
from the women, and have kept women 
disfranchised ever since. 

Miss Juiia Smiru, of Glastonbury, Ct., 
whose cows have been annually sold for the 
satisfaction of the tax gatherer, has a more 
successful rival in an old lady at Freeport, 
Long Island. She has not paid her taxes 
for several years. The assessor, the receiv- 
er of taxes, the school-tax collector, and the 
census enumerator call, but are not admitt- 
ed. She is either absent from the premises 
or she keeps herself hidden from their 
sight. The zeal and persistence of these 
public officers are said to be a good deal 
mitigated by a shot-gun which she is be- 
lieved to have within reach. She has been 
informed that her property will be sold, 
but the shot-gun is still loaded. 


Mrs. M. L. Grirrira, of Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., corresponding secretary of the Moral 
Education Society of Philadelphia, has 
addressed “‘an open letter” to women, ask- 
ing them to help establish ‘‘a standard of 
social purity: for men as high as that for 
women; a spirit of charity and helpfulness 
toward the fallen but repentant woman; 
the installment of women as matrons, 
teachers, physicians, managers, wardens, 
inspectors, trustees, and other officers, in 
all penal, reformatory, or charitable institu- 
tions in which women are confined; social 
and legal penalties for masculine unchastity; 
eternal vigilance against the legalizing of 
prostitution; a suppression of all low plays, 
books, pictures, and every other object and 
appliance which rouses and pampers the 
lower passions; a suppression of the liquor 
and tobacco vices.” 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
LIFE. 


BY E. A. KINGSBURY, 


And as the days are passing on, 
The years becoming fewer, 

Life with its many checkered scenes 
Seems clearer, brighter, truer. 


The clouds that overspread the past 
Are scattered now and thinner. 

The stormy strife is at an end, 
And peace becomes the winner. 


The steep and rough and thorny road, 
So difficult and dreary, 

Has grown quite pleasant; and our feet 
With walking are not weary. 


The western sky is full of light, 
And as the radiant glory 

Increases, spreads and fills all space, 
It tells a charming story. 

O God, we thank thee for this life, 
With all its care and sorrow, 

We know that wisdom, love, and joy 
Wil fill our soule—to-morrow. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
GOLD DUST. 


BY HOLMES HINCKLEY. 





As patient miners crush their quartz 
To find the hidden gold, 

So human virtue must be sought 
Midst many a wrap and fold 

Of selfishness and sordidness 
And oft of downright sin; 

And he alone who trusts the mine 
Will find the ore within. 

Man's highest genius is to pick 
From life’s most common things 

Jove’s bolt, Apollo's seven-stringed lyre 
And Hermes’ cap and wings. 


_ 
ce 


LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN TUPS. 





H. H. 

In Alpine valleys, they who watch for dawn 

Look never to the east, but fix their eyes 

On loftier mountain peaks of snow which rise 
To west or south. Before the happy morn 
Has sent one ray of kindling red to warn 

The sleeping clouds along the eastern skies 

That it is morn—flushing in glad surprise, 
These royal hills, for royal watchmen born 
Discover that God's great, new day begins, 

And shedding from their sacred brows a light 

Prophetic, wake the valley from its night. 
Such mystic light as this a great soul wins 
Who overlooks earth's wall of griefs and sins. 

And steadfast, always, gazing on the white, 
Great throne of God, can call aloud with deep, 
Pure voice of truth, to waken those who sleep. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


FROM FIRST TO LAST. 


BY CAROLINE B. LEROW. 


“Tell me the worst at once, doctor.” 

Even if I had not seen the man’s face, I 
should have felt sure from the voice, that it 
was no time for falsehood or evasion. Yet 
there was really no need for either. Mr. 
Ellery was unnecessarily alarmed. The 
lady, his wife’s sister, had been taken with 
a succession of fainting fits, the result of 
fatigue from the long journey to Colorado 
Springs. She had been thrown from a car 
riage, six weeks before, her brother-in-law 
told me, and sustained an injury to the 
head, and the trip had been undertaken by 
the advice of her New York physician who 
considered an immediate change necessary. 

I was glad to assure him that there was 
no danger, and that she needed only com- 
plete rest, yet [ was not sorry that he urged 
me to see her the next day, and still the 
next. He was exceedingly anxious about 
her until, in the course of two or three 
weeks, she began to make rapid progress 
towards recovery. At the end of a month 
he made arrangements to return East, leav- 
ing her in the little hotel to which they had 
come on the night of their arrival—the 
house which was the nearest approach to a 
home that I had found since the beginning 
of my professional existence, twelve years 
before. 

“I would like to feel that she is nominally 
in your care, Dr. Jenks,” her brothcr said 
to me before he went away. ‘‘She will stay 
several months, I hope, and I shall come 
for her when she thinks best to return 
home.” 

She was a most lovely and interesting 
woman; not young, for the hair which had 
been cut short after the accident was just 
touched with gray. Yet a physician’s eye 
could easily detect the fact that there was 
something wrong in the spiritual nature, 
which reacted on the physical, that in spite 
of Colorado air and sunshine and her de- 
termination to grow well and strong and 
happy, it was a struggle against great odds. 
I said a physician's eye, yet with me it had 
become a lover’s also. Agnes Kingdon was 
the only woman, except my mother, for 
whom I had ever cared, and from the first I 
realized the utter hopelessness of my affec- 
tion. Icould not ignore the unreasoning, 
intuitive knowledge. I felt sure that she 
had lived through the greatest experience 
of a woman’s life, that it had made her 
prematurely old, that it had saddened 
and repressed a naturally buoyant and 
happy nature, yet that hers was a fidel- 
ity unto death. Unreasonably, helplessly, 
1 only loved her the more for this belief. 

As the weeks went on and she grew no 
stronger, she became a little anxious about 
herself, and finally spoke to me about it. 
I could make but one answer: 

“Tell me nothing that you do not wish 


to, Miss Kingdon, but in my opinion, yours 
is more of a mental than @ bodily ill—a 
trouble which no physician can reach or 
cure.” 

She grew very pale asI spoke, but with 
the frankness which was one of her great- 
est charms, replied, without a moment’s 
hesitation: 

**You are probably right, Dr. Jenks. As 
your patient I have no right to deceive you. 
I have no wish todoso. I am doing my 
best, however.” 

She tried hard to smile. The white lips 
quivered, the delicate face never looked so 
patient or heroic. Instinctively I caught 
her hands. 

“You have my sympathy,” I exclaimed, 
“I wish I could help you; I wish—” 

I do not know what else I might have 
said, had she not turned away from me, and 
before she saw what I felt was in my face. 

“I believe you; I thank you,” she said 
simply; and, without another word, went 
out of the room. 

It was five months before her brother 
came for her. It was plain that he expected 
to find her much better than she really 
was. 

‘‘Her letters have given us no idea that 
she was so delicate,” he said to me, ‘‘yet it 
would not be like her to complain.” 

“Of course, as her brother,” I began 
with some embarrassment, ‘‘you understand 
that what is troubling her mentally has 
much to do with her physical condition. 
She has so far honored me with her confi- 
dence that I know—” 

“Curse him!’ he muttered under his 
breath, springing up and pacing the floor, 
not realizing in his excitement that he 
might be saying too much, ‘the has been 
killing her by inches for years and years. 
He would be more merciful—” 

“Stop!” 1 cried, checking him by my 
grasp upon his shoulder. ‘‘You are telling 
me more than 1 have any right to know.” 

He looked at me keenly. 

“I thought you knew already.” 

I shook my head silently. 

*‘And you,” he added, after a long pause 
and the same fixed look, ‘‘you have not told 
her, either.” 

He did not say what; there was no need. 
In that moment he read my heart as she 
had never done. 

“If she could have loved a man worthy 
of her,” he went on; ‘‘if she could love 
you, Jenks—” but mercifully forebore to 
add another word. 

Something went out of my life with their 
departure—something that the years could 
never restore. But it had never been mine 
—never could be; and that congciousness 
helped me somewhat to bear its loss. Two 
years later I was thankful for an opportuni- 
ty to set my face eastward once more, 
thinking less, however, of the friends I was 
to meet, than of her whom in all probabil- 
ity I should never see again. 

Sydney Meredith, my old college chum, 
had changed more in the ten years that had 
elapsed since our last meeting, than any 
member of our class, whose reunion we 
had met to celebrate. It seemed natural -to 
be sitting ag.:in in No. 82 of the Old North 
Middle, looking at each other through curl- 
ing smoke, across the table covered with 
books and papers, pipes and cigars. The 
literature belonged to a younger generation 
of students, in whose apartments we were 
temporarily located. The pipes and cigars 
we had added to give a little present life to 
the old room, haunted by countless ghosts 
of a dead and gone past. 

Sydney was as handsome a fellow as six 
feet of height, a corresponding breadt. of 
chest, a fine complexion, and a mass of 
coal-black curly hair could make him. We 
agreed that he was the ornament of our 
class in a physical sense as truly as in an 
intellectual one. He was a good-natured 
fellow, too; easy-going, full of fun, prone 
to see the best in everybody and everything, 
and his popularity was immense. He grad- 
uated with high honors, and was a lawyer 
with a successful and growing practice 
when we met four years later; but here, at 
the end of ten more, was the mere sugges- 
tion of his old self. The brilliant eyes and 
teeth were there, though the lips smiled less 
often, the hair was thinner and straighter 
than in the old college days. But it was 
not the physical change that was so plainly 
marked. The spiritual was transformed, 
and not for the better. He had become 
cynical, sceptical, reserved, and at times 
even morose—a disappointment and a puz- 
zle to all his old friends. He spoke of it 
himself; I had hoped he would grow confi- 
dential, as our talk wore on towards mid- 
night. That had been the old fashion. 

‘“‘You know how to make some allow- 
ances for a fellow, Jenks.” 

“IT laughed. ‘‘It is something new to 
have to make allowances for you, Mere- 
dith.” 

“There is need enough now-a-days, I 
have to be introduced to myself every six 
montbs, and even then find it hard work to 
keep up the acquaintance.” 

“I’m not going to beat about the bush, 
Meredith. Tell me straight, what is the 
matter with you. I’ve a right to know, 
and I believe it will be a blessing to you to 
tell me.” 





“Everything has gone wrong with me, 





Jenks, and the exasperating thing about it 
is that I cannot for the life of me see how, 
or in what way I have been to blame.” 

‘‘Not business, surely,”’ I began. 

“Oh bother business!” he interrupted, 
‘*business isn’t everything in life.” 

‘‘A man has lived to little purpose if he 
has not learned that before he is thirty-five,” 
I assented. 

“I have a fine office,” he went on, ‘‘count- 
less clients, plenty of money, and—my 
recollections of the woman I loved.” 

I felt that I had the explanation, at last. 

‘Where is she?” I asked. 

“Grand Canal, Venice; at least I heard so 
the other day,—located there for the win- 
ter, went abroad a year ago with her mar- 
ried sister and will stay there very likely 
with the family.” 

“Then, of course, everything is over be- 
tween you. But it was along engagement 
to be broken at last.” 

‘‘And she broke it, Jenks; the most faith- 
ful and loving woman I ever conceived of. 
Read this!” He took a note from his pocket, 
tossing it towards me. ‘Tell me what it 
means, for I have never found out.’’ [t bore 
a date of two years previous. 

“My DEAR Srpney:—In reply to your 
message I can only say, it will be better for 
us both if we never meet again. 

AaenEs KINnGpon. 

“Agnes Kingdon!” I exclaimed. I had 
not recognised the writing. 

**You do not know her?” he asked quick- 
ly. 

‘*You wrote to me of her, you know,” I 
answered evasively, ‘‘but I have no memory 
for names.” 

“But tell me what it means,” he repeated, 
absorbed ip his first thought. ‘I have stu- 
died those few words more than all my cases 
put together.” 

‘*What was the message?” I asked. 

“Oh, of course, I ought to tell you that. 
Agnes waa thrown from a carriuge betweeu 
two and three years ago, and her head was 
badly hurt. They sent me word that day, 
but I could not go to the house before the 
next evening. For a month there was but 
little change. I went to see her as often as 
I could,--every week or ten days. As she 
could hardly speak or look at me, ’twasn’t 
much comfort. One day I called and was 
told by her sister that her husband had taken 
Agnes to Colorado and had been gone a 
week. She had left no message and I could 
not find that she had had any thought of me 
in leaving. *Twasn’t a pleasant surprise. 
She was away five months,—and never 
wrote to me. One evening I caught a 
glimpse of her at the opera, as the audience 
was leaving the theatre. I met her brother 
in a stage the next day. ‘‘Oh yes,’ he said 
in answer to my question, ‘‘Agnes has been 
back several weeks.” I leave you to judge 
bow you would have acted in my place. I 
was hurt more than I can tell. I wrote her 
a note te}ling her that in in view of the way 
in which she had left the city and her silence 
from that time on, I should wait to hear 
whether a call from me would be welcome. 
This was her reply. Of course, I did not go 
to see her,—I have never seen her since.” 

‘‘And up to that time,” I said, ‘chad you 
snspected no change of feeling?” 

‘‘Nothing. She was always her own sweet, 
loving self, and in thinking of ‘her since, I 
have never been able to recall an impatient 
or angry word.” 

‘‘Had you ever given her occasion for 
any?” was my very natural question. 

‘‘Not that I know of. You have always 
found me a pretty good-natured sort of fel- 
low, Jenks, easy to get along with, haven’t 
you?” 

‘Tell me,” I said, ignoring the question, 
‘‘why you were not married long ago. It is 
ten years at least since your engagement to 
Miss Kingdon.” 

“Oh, as to that,” was his answer, ‘‘you 
know I would never marry unless I could 
support my wife in luxury. For a long 
time my practice was not sufficient for that. 
Then I was in Europe a couple of years, 
working up those government cases—” 

‘And travelling a good deal, too,” I inter- 
rupted, ‘‘enjoying yourself pretty well on 
the whole, I recollect.” 

‘Oh yes, I enjoyed it, certainly.” 

* And after your return?” 

“Then I got into politics, a good way be- 
yond my depth, as soon as I got home; ran 
for representative that year, though I wasn’t 
elected. But the excitement had a fatal 
fascination for me,—gave me no time to 
think of anything else.” 

There was a long pause. We heard the 
town clock strike one- The fire was dying 
out slowly. 

‘Why don’t you say something, Jenks?” 
Sydney asked impatiently. 

‘‘Because if I say the only thing I can say, 
—the thing I really and truly believe, I doubt 
if you ever want to hear me speak again, 
Sydney Meredith.” 

{Go on,” he said shortly, ‘‘it’s all right.” 

‘I think,” I said, ‘‘that from first to last 
you have utterly failed to appreciate the wo- 
man who was faithful to you for so many 
years. She has always filled a secondary 
place in your life,—”’ 

**You do not know how I loved her.” 

‘That is just what I do know,” I said, 
you never loved her as well as you loved 
yourself, and everything you have told me 
only proves the fact. Inher greatest need 





of you you failed her the most completely. 
When it. became your turn to feel the slight, 
the omission, the ignoring,— whatever you 
please to call it,—you were disagreeably sur- 
prised. What reason had you to expect any- 
thing else? You went to see her every week 
or ten days, you say. Why, fcr a month it 
was doubtful whether she lived or died. Do 
you think that she felt that her life or death 
mattered much to you?” 

**How did you know?” he asked quickly. 

I had not meant to tell him, yet there was 
no reason why I should not. 

“I met her afterwards—in Colorado.” 

‘And she told you--” 

“Nothing. Iwas her physician. 
for myself.” 

‘‘And you love her, Jenks?” 

The words were a great cry. My face had 
told its own story, as it had done once be- 
fore. 

‘‘Hopelessly;” I answered, ‘‘she will nev- 
er know it. Agnes Kingdon is a woman 
who will never love twice. She filled in 
your life the place of a neglected, disappoint- 
ed woman, until the position grew intolera- 
ble. Don’t wonder at what she has done. I 
only wonder she did not do it years before.” 

The fire had died out. There were only 
ashes in the grate, as in the lives of these 
two,—a patient, loving woman, an unappre- 
ciative, selfish man. 

I did not see Sydney Meredith again for 
two years, though we corresponded with 
our old irregularity. At the end of that 
time, while making a vaeation journey 
through Switzerland, I caught sight of the 
face of Agnes Kingdon at the window of a 
diligence, on the road from Chamouni to 
Geneva. She did not see me, It was just 
as wellso. Three days later I encountered 
my old friend Meredith in London, en route 
for Liverpool. 

“Jenks, old fellow,” he said heartily, 
‘you gave me the lesson of my life! It’s 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks, but I’ve 
done pretty well, I believe. I wrote to Agnes 
Kingdon the day after our last talk together, 
—I leave you to imagine what,—and I’ve 
been writing ever since. This summer I 
came over to see her,—have just left her 
with her party in Switzerland. I’m a difier- 
ent man from the fellow she loved once. I’m 
hoping that iu time she may love me as she 
did him. You can’t say now, as you did 
once, that I’m all wrong from first to last; 
can you, Jenks?” 

Somehow, as I recalled the sweet serenity 
of the face I had seen in the old diligence, it 
seemed to me that although the first of her 
story and of his had been toid me, I was no 
more certain than either of them what the 
last of it might be. 


ANNE SEYMOUR DAMER. 


I saw 


BY PAUL COBDEN, 


Anne Seymour Damer was not a “‘strong- 
minded woman,” in the modern sense of the 
term, but she was among those who dare to 
undertake something, leaving the world to 
wonder and disapprove, or admire and ap- 
plaud, as it may choose. And yet, her 
graceful, light figure and delicate hands 
marked her as one who would avoid every- 
thing that had in it the element of drudg- 
ery. She did not seem born for work. 
Moreover, she was not among the lowly. 
Her father was Field-Marshal Henry Sey- 
mour Conway, brother to Francis, Marquis 
of Hertford; her mother, Caroline Camp- 
bell, daughter of John, the fourth Duke of 
Argyle. Her life was in palaces and courts; 
and her birth, as well as her beauty, 
brought her many a noble suitor, and rive- 
ted upon her the eyes of many an envious 
woman. Had pride and vanity made her 
their willing captive; had she folded her 
hands, and looked haughtily down upon all 
toilers in the world, kind charity might 
well have made excuses for her; but neith- 
er the excuses nor the woman would ever 
have been heard of outside of her own gen- 
eration. 

Now the woman, born in I1748—more than 
a hundred years ago—still shines in a light 
that reveals to us not only a fair genius, 
but a true and beautiful soul. 

lt was not common for women living in 
the ease and luxury of courts, to take the 
jewels from their fingers and go to work in 
wet clay, and plaster-of-Paris, ard hard 
marble. And Anne Seymour Damer did 
not at once hear the voice of praise. When 
men and women learned what she was do- 
ing, they began to gossip; and while she 
worked and worked, they gossiped and gos- 
siped, and work and gossip together made 
the woman famous. 

Why! the daughter of Marshal Conway 
had determined to be an artist. She had 
put on working-clothes, a huge apron to 
protect her silk gown, and slippers, and a 
mob cap to keep the marble-dust from her 
hair. And she was actually working— 
working with an iron hammer and steel 
chisel! Of course, to all human appear- 
ances, her hands were in a fair way to be 
ruined; and in hands and face, she would 
soon be like any other daughter of toil. 
And surely work was not befitting a de- 
scendant of the Seymours and Campbells! 
All this was far removed from praise. But 
there was one voice that sounded above all 
the rest, and that was the voice of Horace 
Walpole. 
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In the year 1780 he said of her: 

“Mrs. Damer, daughter of General Con- 
way, has chosen a walk more difficult, and 
far more uncommon, than painting. The 
annals of statuary record few artists of the 
fair sex and not one, that I recollect, of any 
celebrity. Mrs. Damer’s busts from the 
life are not inferior to the antique. Her 
shock-dog, large as life, and only not alive, 
has a looseness and softness in the curls 
that seemed impossible to terracotta. It 
rivals the marble one of Bernini in the roy- 
al collection. As the ancients have left us 
but five animals of equal merit with their 
human figures, the talent of Mrs. Damer 
must appear in the distinguished light, 
Cerrachi, from whom first she received 
four or five lessons, has given a whole figure 
of her as the Muse of Sculpture, in which 
he has happily preserved the graceful light- 
ness of her form and air.” 

Horace Walpole was her cousin, and he 
was not only charmed by her beauty and 
loveliness, but felt an undisguised pride in 
the relationship he bore to beauty and talent. 

The circumstances that led Anne Sey- 
mour to turn her attention to sculpture are 
well worth knowing. 

She was but a girl of eighteen or twenty, 
when, one day, as she was walking with 
David Hume, a poor Italian boy held up 
before Mr. Hume some little figures and 
vases he was carrying, and asked him to 
buy. The historian treated him with great 
kindness and purchased one of his figures. 
Not long afterward Hume and his young 
friend happening to meet in company, 
Anne Seymour told, with a delicate touch 
of sarcasm, of his purchase of a plaster 
figure in the street. 

“‘Ah, be less severe, Miss Conway,” said 
Hume. ‘Those images at which you smile 
were not made without the aid of both sci- 
ence and genius. With all your attainments 
now, you can produce no such works.”’ 

Miss Conway smiled submissively, to 
soothe the historian, who felt the edge of 
her satiric wit, but she secretly resolved to 
try her hand at art, and, if possible, prove 
the historian’s words untrue. To show him 
that he was mistaken and give him a sur- 
prise were the motives that, evicently, 
prompted her first attempt. 

Procuring wax and modeling tools, she 
locked out all intruders, and worked in pri- 
vacy until she had made a head that she 
thought she might safely show to the histo- 
rian. 

Hume proved himself most amiably dis- 
posed and not over-critical, for he gave her 
and her first work more than due praise. 

‘*This, now,” said he, ‘‘is clever, and 
much better than efforts usually are. But 
you have found it no easy thiag to produce 
it;and yet it is much easier to model in wax 
than to carve in marble.” 

She did not expect the warm commenda- 
tion he gave her, and might have received 
it with more humility than she manifested; 
but with a mixture of self-conceit and de- 
termination, she assured him that if she 
could work so well in wax, she would find 
it no very grievous task to learn to work 
skillfully in marble. 

How far her love of art had begun at that 
time to operate is not known; but she went 
to work at once, with a woman’s will, to 
make a marble head. It proved to be, of 
course, rather a rude thing, but there was 
skill in it, and Hume did not fail to see it, 
neither was Horace Walpole blind to the 
evidences of genius which it bore, What- 
ever were its merits or demerits, the young 
and inexperienced woman was so well sat- 
isfled with what she had done, that she re- 
solved to make the sculptor’s art the busi- 
ness of her life. And that she might car- 
ry no weights or allow her genius to be, in 
anyway, flattered, she determined to seek no 
distinction from her high birth, or because 
of her sex, but to work in the pure love of 
art, and receive only the praise that her 
work, and not herself, could win. 

The woman was no visionary; although 
she did not at first appreciate the magnitude 
of her undertaking; the difficulties of the 
way, which she afterwards encountered, 
did not lead her to retrace her steps. 

She took lessons in modeling from Cer- 
rachi, who lost his head a few years later 
for trying to take the life of Napoleon. 
And Bacon gave her instructions in the art 
of working in marble. Cruikshanks, too, 
was her teacher; he taught her the elements 
of anatomy. 

But, with all her enthusiasm, she did not 
speciaily distinguish herself in her art for 
several years. While she was sufliciently 
persevering to save herself from the re- 
proach of fickleness, she did not devote 
her time entirely to art, for she was mar- 
ried in 1767, to Hon. John Damer. 

This marriage she found a serious dis- 
turbance in her work as artist. The truth 
is that the troubles of the wife were too 
much for the artist. The Hon. John Damer 
was an eccentric spendthrift, and one of 
bis peculiarities was the delight he took in 
plaguing his wife. Heir to a large estate, 
he set no limit to his self-indulgence. 

In those days men arrayed themselves 
gorgeously in silk and lace and embroidery, 
and the Hon. John Damer had the tor- 
menting habit of appearing in the presence 
of his wife twice, and sometimes oftener 
in the day, dressed in a new suit. 
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Expostulation only made matters worse. 
Self-gratification in various forms ruined 
the man; and he finally pointed a pistol at 
his own head, and thus put himself out of 
the way. If the ruling passion is always 
strong in death, the Hon. John Damer did 
not kill himself to rehieve his wife, for it 
had been his ruling passion, from the first, 
to make her all the discomfort he possibly 
could, and doing this,he dissipated a prince- 
ly fortune in a few years. 

We do not hear of any lamentation over 
his death. Mrs. Damer wasted neither sighs 
por tears on the Hon. John Damer, but at 
once turned all her time and thoughts to 
sculpture. That she might educate herself 
in fine art, she determined to go to France, 
and Spain, and Italy, spending as much 
time as she could in the study of sculpture. 
Rapid improvement in her art was the 
result of a long absence in these countries. 

One of her most beautiful works was a 
group of sleeping dogs, in marble, which 
she made for her brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Richmond, and which he prized as one 
of the best creations of her genius. 

And among her best busts were two of 
her father and mother; also two of the 
Viscountess Melbourne and Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, who were prominent women of 
those times. 

The merits of these last two busts were 
celebrated by Dr. Darwin in the following 
smooth lines: 

Long with soft touch shall Damer’s chisel charm, 

With grace delight us, and with beauty warm; 

Foster's fine form shall hearts unborn enzage, 

And Melbourne's smile enchant another age. 

Among Mrs. Damer’s greatest admirers 
was a cousin, Horace Walpole. In her 
politics she was exactly suited to his tastes, 
for she wasa Whig; a Whig who followed 
him closely in all his likes and dislikes, 
continually echoing his political views. 

After her return from Rome, where she 
spent a long time in the study of art, she 
and two other noted women—Mrs, Crew 
and the Duchess of Devonshire—entered 
the field as politicians, not striving for office 
themselves, but canvassing for their favor 
ite, Charles Fox. 

“The rustling of their silks,” it is said, 
‘‘was heard in the lowest sinks of sin and 
misery,” and their success was equal to 
their activity. 

One, to whom these high-born ladies had 
condescended, lived to give his own im- 
pression of these canvassers. 

‘Lord, sir! it was a fine sight,” he said, 
“to see these grand ladies come right 
smack up tous hard-working mortals, with 
a hand held out, and a ‘master, how do you 

do?’ and laugh so loud and talk so fine and 
shake us by the hand, and say, ‘Give us 
your vote, worthy sir, a plumper for the 
people’s friend, our friend, everybody’s 
friend.’ And, sir, if we hemmed and 
hawed, they would ask for our wives and 
children. Ah, sir, they were fine ladies, 
very fine ladies!” 

Horace Walpole regarded Mrs. Damer as 
admirable a worker in politics as in sculp- 
ture, and, in both, he gave her the most 
unqualified praise. Whenever critics han- 
dled her busts or other works with severity 
he was always ready to point to the two 
kittens that she modeled and carved for 
him, and which were among his treasures 
in his villa at Strawberry Hill. 

Not only kittens and dogs—either singly 
or in groups—came from her hand, but 
other animals, which, even with their ac- 
knowledged faults, showed the woman’s 
genius for sculpture. 

Among her heads were many modeled 
from real life; but others—such as the 
head of one of the Muses—were the work 
of her own imagination, and expressed the 
refinement and tenderness of her poetic 
nature, 

She was fond of poetry and also of the 
drama. In her home in the villa of Straw- 
berry Hill, which Horace Walpole bequeath- 
ed to her, and which she occupied after his 
death, she got up many private theatricals, 
by which she contributed not only to her 
own enjoyment of life, but to the pleasure 
of the outside world. 

In domestic life she was loving and be- 
loved. The Hon. John Damer seemed to 
live and die wtthout any hearty apprecia- 
tion of her; but father, mother, and home 
were to her the dearest of words. 

The mention of Edmund Burke’s name 
always stirred her deeply, for his noble 
tribute to her father. 

Of her father, she said that she ‘‘loved 
him as the first and best of men.” And to 
the close of her life, her enthusiasm was 
kindled as she recalled the statesman’s 
glowing words. 

In his famous speech, in 1772, on Amer- 
ican taxation, he alluded to Marshal Con- 
Way’s unsuccessful attempt to reconcile the 
two countries. 

“I remember with a melancholy plea- 
sure,” he said, “the situation of General 
Conway, who made the motion for the re- 
peal. The people jumped upon him, as 
children upon along absent father. They 
clung about him as captives about their 
redeemer. I stood near him, and—to use a 
Scriptural expression—‘his face was as if 
it had been the face of an angel.’ I do not 
know how others feel, but if I had stood 
in that situation I would not have been 





willing to exchange it for all that kings in 
their profusion could bestow.” 

Mrs. Damer gloried in this tribute to her 
father, and she had it printed and widely 
circulated, ‘‘in the belief,” as she said, 
“that the highest honor that can be paid to 
a deceased statesman, ina free country, is 
to perpetuate in the recollection of all free 
nations, the public applause which he re- 
ceived in his lifetime, for his exertions in 
the cause of humanity and freedom.” 

She, too, planned noble things for ‘‘hu- 
manity and freedom.” 

To her great surprise, she learned that in 
Hindoostan and the Indian Isles, sculpture 
was made to express the heathenish ideas 
of the country, and was, therefore, in a 
peculiar sense, the prop of heathenism. 

She thought much on the subject, and 
conceived the mild, but beautiful idea that 
she could do much in aiding to substitute, 
for this heathenish sculpture, something 
that would express higher and better ideas, 
and thus be favorable to true religion. 
Christian subjects for sculpture would, she 
thought, mske an enlightened Christian 
people, and she planned many busts of he- 
roes and statues of kings, which she pro- 
posed to put in the place of the false gods 
so long worshiped. 

The head of Nelson—her hero on the sea 
—was the first that she designed to model 
and carve for the people of India. Their 
religion had found its way to their hearts 
through their eyes; and she deliberately 
made up her mind that they should in 
future—so soon as her plans could, to any 
extent, be realized—look no longer on false 
gods, that could do nothing more than de- 
grade them, but have constantly before 
their sight noble faces and figures that 
would educate them in morality and re- 
ligion. 

A bud, though afterward blasted, 1s a 
beautiful promise of a flower, and true and 
beautiful ideas, though only conceived and 
never executed, are the promise of a true 
and beautiful life. 

It would be difficult to decide whether 
Mrs. Damer was, or was not, equal to the 
great plan she conceived. She did not live 
to show what she couid do; but we may 
generously concede that a woman, whose 
enthusiasm could not be quenched, and 
whose perseverance knew no limits, . 
would have brought something good and 
great out of her plan, if anew home and new 
work had not suddenly opened before her. 

Beyond the gates of gold, behind the 
walls of jasper, a great company of men 
and women, who had done noble work on 
earth in sculpture and in painting, were 
waiting for her; and, laying aside the 
burden of eighty years, she went up the 
shining way, to the goodly land, on the 
28th of May, in the spring of 1828. 

Her relatives, the Duke of Argyle and 
Sir Alexander Johnston, were, with her in 
the closing hours of her life. To Sir Alex- 
ander she gave all her works in marble, 
and bronze, and terra cotta; and, revealing 
the artist to the last, she gave directions 
to have her working-apron, her hammers, 
drills, chisels and all her modeling tools 
buried with her; and she was buried, as 
she requested, by the side of her mother, in 
the church of Sunbridge, Kent.—Leiswre 
Hours. 


» 


GERMAN “SQUAWS.” 





It is suprising that a people so generally 
polite as the Germans, should show such a 
want of gallantry towards women and ba- 
bies. A woman in Germany is a squaw,and 
a baby is a pappoose, and in his treatment 
of women the average German is a savage. 
1 realize the sweeping nature of this charge 
and shall not undertake to prove it, because 
it is self-evident. If a lady be well dressed 
of course a German lifts his hat to her. But 
that is about the extent of his attention. Let 
a party of ladies and gentlemen go out on an 
excursion together and the ladies will be 
found carrying the own baskets and bun- 
dles, and it would not be strange for them 
to carry those of the men. On the way home 
the gentlemen gunerally walk together and 
leave the ladies to walk and talk by them- 
selves. To give a lady a seat in a theatre or 
horse-car would be an unusual gallantry. 
As to the laboring classes, the women are 
slaves. There is no German laborer’s wife 
who does not work about twice as hard as 
her husband. She farms, gardens, washes, 
delivers newspapers or milk, or becomes a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. She 
bears wonderful burdens oa her head, and 
enormous ones on her back. When she has 
once become thoroughly bent under her bas- 
ket, which is strapped to her back, she nev- 
er becomes straight again. I have never 
seen women working on buildings in North 
Germany, but it is very common in Vienna. 
‘They sift the sand, make the mortar, carry 
it up on the hod or by a windlass and chain. 
They wear peasant dresses; short full skirts, 
with a little jacket, and a handkerchief on 
the head. They are always spoiling their 
eyes with lime. They are said to be a hardy 
class; but somewhat coarse and vulgar.— 
Rev. 8. J. Barrows, in Christian Union. 


DUST IN THE SUNBEAM. 


It was the close of a summer afternoon, 
and a troop of loved ones were around me. 
The cloud-born music of the rain-drops had 








ceased; the storm clouds had rolled away, 
and a ray of sunlight streamed in at the win- 
dow, brightening the heart like ‘‘a good 
deed in a naughty world.” It lighted the 
particles of dust which floated in its track 
into an appearance of golden sands, A lit- 
tle girl—a living sunbeam—caught sight of 
the glittering dust; her eyes were brimming 
with delight as she reached forth a dimpled 
hand to grasp the treasure. As she loosed 
her little fingers and peeped between them I 
saw the shade of disappointment pass over 
her face. She had expected a handful of 
brightness, she had obtained nothing tangi- 
ble—her golden sands were only dust. 

Young lady, you who are giving your 
whole mind to the decoration of your per- 
son, even if as beautiful as Venus, I think 
you will find it is only dust. 

Young man, you who are seeking your 
greatest good and wasting your talents in 
fleeting pleasures, I fear you will find only 
dust. 

Managing parents, you who are training 
your daughter to think the highest aim in 
life is to secure a rich husband, perhaps you 
will find it only dust. 

Madam, you who are repeating scandal, 
which like the boy’s snow-ball gathers the 
more, the more it is rolled, I expect you will 
find it is only dust. 

Selfish man, you who are shutting your 
heart against all that is generous, in order 
to heap up a golden wealth, I am sure you 
will find it only dust. 

‘Life is real, life is earnest”; it has true 
treasures for those who will not be cheated 
by dust ina sunbeam.—Rev. Lorenza Haynes, 
in Woman and the Home. 


GARFIELD. 


President Hinsdale, o of Hiram College, 
tells this story of Garfield: ‘‘Garfield’s eldest 
child died in this house, 1t was a daughter, 
and would now have been twenty-one years 
old. He had just come back from Chick- 
amauga, and Stanton had make him a 
major-general. He was on the way to Wash- 
ington, and had no change of clothing. He 
had not had time to get himself a new suit 
of clothes, You know well enough that he 
was not the man to take any vanity in 
auniform. But when his child was dead 
and he staid over for the funeral, he had to 
wear that suit with the major-general's but- 
tons on it. There was no photograph of the 
child, to whom they were both tenderly at- 
tached, andthere being in the town a photo- 
grapher’s wagon,he was called upon to make 
a picture of the little child after death. Gar- 
field took the little creature in his lap to 
hold it while they made the picture, and he 
told me that when he looked down on the 
cold face of his child, his eyes fell on the 
buttons of the major-general, and he 
thought how little there was in the hon- 
ors of the world.” 


Vacation Reading, 


CONCORD GUIDE BOOK. 


Edited by GEO. B. BARTLETT. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. Containing descriptions and illustra- 
tions of all points of Historical and Literary inter- 
est in and about the old town of Concord, Mass. 


BARK CABIN ON KEAR- 
SARGE. 


Out of School series. By EDWARD A. RAND. 
Price, 30 cents. Mingled with the adventures of 
the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 
about Mt. Kearsarge. 


ONE CENT. 


Out of School Series. By ROSE HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP, and other favorite authors. Price, 
30 cents. As bright and jolly a collection of sto- 
ries as any bey or girl would wish to read, full of 
illustrations and brimming over with fun and frol- 
ic. 


WHAT SHE SAID AND 
WHAT SHE MEANT. 


Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. This 
popular series is enriched with another volume 
from the facile pen of Pansy, who always has 
some important lesson to teach or principle to 
illustrate, 


PEOPLE WHO HAVEN’T 
TIME and CAN’T AFFORDIT. 


Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. 
The lesson to be drawn from this story is that when 
one resolutely sets about a good work, success is 
sure if backed by persistence, courage and perse- 
verance, 


HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED 
FARMING. 


Idle Hour Series. By DOROTHEA ALICE SHEP- 
ERD. Price, 50 cents. A piquant narrative of an 
actual experience. 


POOR PAPA. 


Idle Hour Series. By MARY W. PORTER. Price, 
50 cents. Pronounced the most brilliant and en- 
tertaining SUMMER BOOK issued for years. 


WIDE AWAKE 


for July, has special attractions. Twenty cents a 
number, $2.00 per year. For sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or sent post paid by 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS: 
$2 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 














O DITSON & CO. are the Sole Agents for the Uni- 
ted States for the extensive catalogue of 


Novello’s Musical Publications. 


Among them are more than a thousand 4nthems and 
Choruses, Part-Song and Glee Books, Cantatas, Ora- 
torios, Operas, &c., &c. Send for Catalogue! 

We call special attention to the valuable series of 
Primers or Easy Instruction Books, of which very 
popular ones are, THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. (60 
cents, by Commines. THE ART OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. ($1.), by Paver. THE ORGAN. ($1.), by 
Dr. Starner. SINGING. ($2), by Ranpecexa, 
MUSICAL FORMS. (3!.), by Pacer. HARMONY. 
($1,), by Dr. Sramver. INSTRUMENTATION. ($1.), 
by Prout, and THE VIOLIN. ($1.), by Touns. 


Send for Gen. Garfield's Grand March, (40cts.) and 
Hancock's Campaign March, (40 cts.) Fine music 
and elegant portraits of the Presidential Candidates. 





TEACHERS WILL NOT Fat to examine, during the 
summer, the books needed for their winter's work. 
We mention, THE TEMPLE, ($1.),and THE VOICE 
OF WORSHIP, .$1.). for Singing Schools and Choirs; 
and for the latter, THE AMERICAN ANTHEM 
BOOK, ($1.25) and EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK, 
($1.25). For High Schools, THE WELCOME 
CHORUS, (1}; for Common Schools, WHITE ROBES 
(30cts.); and for Temperance work, TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS, (35cts.) and TEMPERANCE LIGHT, 
(12cts.) All are rrnst-oLass books. Don’tfail to ex- 
amine. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





Overland from Japan. 


We havea Large Invoice of 


OSAKA 
RUGS 


In choice Patterns and Colors. These Rugs are 
made by the peasants in the provinces of Yersu and 
TamBA, Japan, from the fibre of Mulberry Bark and 
Cotton, worked together. They are hand-made, are 
very strong and durable, can be washed without fad 


ing the colors, and are. 


Very Desirable for Summer- 


Houses and Chambers, 


They are well worth inspection. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT 
167 & 169 Washington street. 


153mo 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


& CO: 





DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s een ome pny A mate to 
order, in superior style and warranted to 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


tir 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fall 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my noome are cut 
from Measure and Warrant 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


SF 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
*(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 





Front 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 





Tagan 5 


694 Washington street, tee 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1880 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be recei 
aration ie Business, College or Selentie | sone 
Girls are prepared for any col! recei the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
DAtbe boys have the use of aa ennelinat an 
ve the use of an excellent G 
with Military on and — ls have a pe homer ps mo 


Rott hee Rouse is situated in the most oper 
and ean pees of — any in the immediate vi 
of the Art the Museum of Natural ir 


pemng large public square which 

es an “spon j 

ras on ones ¥ ground. Five years’ trial has 
ppg cccteny Warmed and Vbragoryeecne 

and in every way commodious. It can be in 

and the principals consulted dn 9 a 

Wednesdaye and —e 8d ring A ae = nh 

on week da: by on and after 

be had at the ry of A. 

Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or iiaine — Ty 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTE Ssh=as 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lecttires of the seventh year 
1879, and continue to June, 1880, fei Medic 
School was one of the first in ‘this country to — 
J ae pes examination and to furnish a e 
years course. To secure still more iA 
results an optional four years’ course is estallished 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in t+ and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

he New Engl male Medical Colleve, the 

aret school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ifaiatetare 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

m announcements or information, address the 


. Ae TALBO’.., M.D. 
6 Marlborough’ Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


TOURJEE’S 


EDUCATION AL TOURS 
OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 


Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land 


Grand Summer Excursions throagn England 
olland, Belgium, Germany, A Ita: 
ly, Switzerland, France, etc. All the "capital gs 


ing art centres, and most pictu plates 
be visited. London, Paris, Berlin » Viena. iN 
etc. The Scottish, Tealian and Swiss Lakes. The 
Adriatic Sea. The High Alps. Several of the Chief 
ae Passes to be crossed. 
os fle mpeg bay My =r place in the autumn and 
nts 0 greates 
toreal im : ance ic it biblical and his- 
pecial trips in “connection with the great 
school celebration in London, and the Hinadel Font 
val at the Crystal Palace. Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at Ober- smmeren. 
Eight erent sailing — Company select— 











Number in sections limited carriage drives in 
all Principal Cities. All ee a. 9 etc,, first 
class. Special concerts. Additional ‘advantages 


and more extended routes, making the. excursions 
the cheapest and g ev 
PRICES FROM $285 to $660. 


A 48 page hile ving fal 
tree. *Adaress, ” &. VOURSER, ” 
Boston ass. 








ksT A Bi JIShi ED 1846. 


ARSTONS 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston, 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 








A ene anes t Cup of ie Coffee, with 
loin steak, 90 cents. the luxuries and deticectes 


of the season, cooked to order, at reasonab! 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached.” 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
ana 4i) letters relating to its 


| 1 Tico to the Editors of the Woman's 
OURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and to the 
business it of the tyr 
to Box Ranaittances 


Letters or P. O orders be t our 
or P. O. cont’ © 
risk. Money sent in lettere not will be at 
he risk of the person sending it. 

ane. | ed until an explicit order is re- 
7 discontinue and until pay- 


The recei et oe is a sufficient receipt of 
: eae receipt ‘or Ss ge 
Guld'be made the first or second week after 

money is received. be sent unless 


Recei, not 
stamp is admin’ the ecbeeription for that 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
say oy of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








BUSINESS FIRST. 


Will every reader of these lines look at 
once at the envelope of his paper, and see 
whether the subscription for this year is 
paid? 

We have a list well paid up, but some 
subscribers are in arrears. Let all such re- 
mit at once. Those who desire a receipt 
should send astamp for its return. But the 
change of the date on the envelope is an 
acknowledgement of the receipt of the 
money. L. 8. 


- 


PETITIONS. 


Suffragists who are taking their summer 
vacation should have petitions with them, 
and lose no opportunity to get signatures. 
Those who stay at home should do the same. 

L. 8. 





~~ 


NOT BY COURTESY. 


The editor of the American Home com- 
menting on the failure of the National Re- 
publican Convention to make any pledge, 
or offer any friendly hand to Woman Suf- 
frage, makes the following comment: 

If she cannot get recognition from the 
most intelligent party in the country, it is 
useless to try any other; for ourselves, we 
cannot bear to see her sueing and pleading 
for what is hers by right. Let every woman 
see to it that she so assert and carry herself, 
as to make all the men in her circle ashamed 
of their boasted supremacy. 

Women will get their rights just as soon 
as they are ready and strong enough to take 
them; no sooner. They need expect noth- 
ing from the courtesy of men in this case. 
Men have got the power and are going to 
hold it, till such a pressure is brought to 
bear upon them as to compel them to be just, 
after which they will take great credit to 
themselves for their liberality. 

If every woman would agitate the ques- 
tion in her ownlittle home, and, by her pow- 
erful domestic influence, win over those of 
her immediate acquaintance,the work would 
soon be done; it rests with women them- 
selves. lt is in the homes of the American 
women that the pressure must be brought 
to bear. 

To the above may be added, that when 
the men in every household, who know the 
value of the bzliot, will try to help the wo- 
men of the household outgrow the teaching 
of all the ages against their political rights, 
the influence will be created which will 
break the old time custom. 

But it is worse than folly to expect that 
the great mass of women, who are to-day ina 
position of dependence upon men, will or 
can rise up against men to demand what 
they do not offer, and are not willing to 
give. 

When there are enough men and women 
united in opposition to the political degra- 
dation of Woman to make success evident, 
then these women, who are dependent upon 
men, as well as disfranchised by them, will 
find courage to assert themselves, and be 
ready to join the movement for their own 
enfranchisement; not before. So long as 
the couplet is true, 

Be it for better or for worse, 

He still will rule who holds the purse, 
so long will the majority of women bear in 
silence the subjugation imposed by the 
power that supplies their daily bread. 

No money value is legally, or otherwise, 
accorded to the home-makers and house- 
mothers who perform the most important 
service to society, and hence this vast body 
of women are in the main powerless, and 
must remain so, until public sentiment de- 
mands and secures a legal recognition of ma- 
terial values for their service. L. 8 








SELF-DEPRECIATION IN WOMEN, 


One of the most conspicuous weaknesses 
in the present character of women, as a 
class, is a tendency to self-depreciation. In 
men egotism is a general fault; in women 
itis correspondingly rare. Whether the 
fact arises from nature or from education, 
or from both, it is true that a majority of 
women habitually underestimate themselves 
and each other. When we consider their 
very generally dependent position, and the 
consequent deference, so many unavoidably 
have to exercise towards fathers and hus- 
bands, and even towards their own sons, 
this is not surprising. All religions, too, 
have inculcated abnegation as a virtue, and 
obedience as a duty in women. The 
easiest way to get what they want is to ask 
as a favor, and not to demand as a right; 
but the attitude thus encouraged is servile, 





and not calculated to develop self-reliance 
or self-esteem. 

The recent attempt of Miss Hardaker to 
prove the essential inferiority of woman- 
hood is only the logical application to the 
sex of the too prevalent sentiment of self- 
depreciation in the individual, She only 
voices the inner consciousness of a majori- 
ty of women, and the firm conviction of a 
majority of men. So far, therefore, from 
blaming Miss Hardaker, we should give her 
credit for her frankness. She helps the 
Suffrage cause by showing us where the 
real difficulty lies. 

Nothing shows more clearly and more sadly 
the prevalence of this morbid timidity among 
women, than the importunate desire for 
praise and recognition manifested by many 
women in public life. As arulesuch women 
are even more anxious for appreciation and 
applause than are men in similar positions. 
They accept flattery with more relish, and 
are more keenly sensitive to what they im- 
agine to. be neglect. The most unintention- 
al omission is sometimes taken asa slight 
and the most sincere criticism is often re- 
sented as an insult. All this seems to spring 
from the same uneasy feeling that, after all, 
the equality of position is not surely their 
due, and that they cannot afford to 
rest their claims upon their own inherent 
merit. 

Women should not be blamed, so much 
as pitied, for this peculiarity. It results 
from along habit of subjection. So long 
as the law regards every wife as a person 
owing service and labor to her husband, 
regards every family as having only one 
head and that head the husband, denies to 
every woman any voice in the taxes she 
must pay, in the laws she must obey, in the 
questions of public policy by whose results 
she is equally affected—she cannot rise 
above this humiliating position. So long 
as the church excludes her from the pulpit, 
and even from the parish meeting, her reli- 
gious sentiment itself helps to keep her in 
bondage. 

The inferior classes in an aristocracy al- 
ways have shown this weakness. In Eu- 
rope every grade in the social scale despises 
the scale below it, depreciates its own, and 
aspires to the grade above. 

In America the negro has not yet quite 
learned to feel himself the equal of a white 
man, and the foreigner is often insolent in 
his effort to feel at his ease. The iron which 
has entered the soul leaves scars which can- 
not be removed in a day. In this aristocracy 
of sex, which hides itself under the guise of 
a cynical democracy, women will only 
learn by degrees a dignified unconcern and 
mental independence of Mr. and Mrs, 
Grundy. Only Woman Suffrage will over- 
come the difficulty by removing its cause, 
and will create a noble, rational, womanly 
self-appreciation. H. B. B. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


Full instructions to women how to be as- 
sessed and registered are at this office, and 
will be sent, on application, to any address. 
Send a stamp and the instructions will be 
sent atonce. Meantime let those who know 
just how to do it, go at once and attend to 
it. L. 8. 


GENERAL GARFIELD AND SUFFKAGE. 





Soon after General Garfield’s nomination 
we gave him credit for belief in Woman 
Suffrage, upon the basis of an interview had 
with him by Mrs, Lucy Stone, in 1869. Since 
then, we have received reliable assurances 
from parties who know him intimately, that 
such is not the case. His position is as fol- 
lows:—while he is earnestly in favor of en- 
larging the sphere of Woman’s usefulness, 
he has never seen his way clear to advocat- 
ing Woman Suffrage until it shall become 
evident that the majority of women them- 
selves desire it. 

As we believe that General Garfield would 
not willingly secure support in any quarter 
by reason of an imperfect understanding of 
his opinions, we make this correction of our 
previous statement. H. B. B. 
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A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY. 





The apparent willingness shown recently 
by a committee of ladies, to accept the 
mere adoption of a Woman Suffrage resolu- 
tion by a nominating Convention as consti- 
tuting a Woman Suffrage party, shows that 
they had not profited by the experience of 
Woman Suffragists in Massachusetts during 
the past ten years. We too once hoped 
much from suchaffirmations, and from 1870 
to 1877 took special pains to obtain them. 
Four or five times we succeded, and, in 1872, 
we obtained the foilowing explicit declara- 
tion of principles, as a part of the Republi- 
can platform: 


Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recogni- 
tion of the rights of women contained in the four 
teenth clause of the National Republican platform, 
that the Republican party of Massachusetts, as the 
representative of liberty and progress, s in favor of 
extending Suffrage on equal termsto all American 
citizens irrespective of sex, and will hail the day 
when the educated intellect and enlightened con- 
nny Sef Woman will find direct expression at the 

ot box. 


When this resolution was read by Mr. 
Edward Pierce, the chairman of the plat- 
form committee, it created quite a sensation 
in the Convention, and a second reading was 
called for. This was followed by hearty 
applause. The platform containing it was 





then unanimously adopted by the Conven- 
tion, and the Woman Suffrage Republicans 
of Massachusetts and the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL had reason to believe that, in the old 
Bay State at least, we had a Woman Suf- 
frage party. 

But the action of the Legislature soon 
showed the contrary. A majority of the 
Republican representatives elected on that 
very platform, voted against Suffrage. Hon. 
J. B. D, Cogswell, the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, in his opening speech 
in favor of Woman Suffrage, expressly 
stated that he «lid not consider the Republi- 
can representatives as bound by the plat- 
form. Wecould not learn that a single 
vote was changed by it. Like the Civil Ser- 
vice plank in the National Republican plat- 
form of 1876, it led to no practical action. 
We then concluded that something more 
was required to constitute a Woman Suf- 
frage party. What was that something? 
After careful consideration we solved the 
problem thus:—The control of the party 
lies in the caucuses or primary meetings, 
where candidates are nominated; the caucus 
is a voluntary association unknown to the 
laws, and deriving its sole vitality from 
general consent. If any party is in earnest 
for Woman Suffrage, it can give women 
Suffrage in the caucus, without any change 
of existing laws, by a resolution of its State 
Convention. Women having then a voice 
in the nomination of candidates, it will be 
their own fault if any but friends of Suf- 
frage are nominated. Accordingly we pre- 
pared the following resolution, and offered 
it in the Republican State Convention of 
1877 :— 


Hereafter women who are known to be Republicans 
in principle, and who possess the qualifications of 
age, residence, and education required of male voters, 
are invited to take part in the caucuses of the party, 
with an equal voice and vote in the nomination of 
candidates and the transaction of business. 


The platform committee, although it repor. 
ted a resolution endorsing the *‘equal rights 
of all American citizens irrespective of sex,” 
refused to report the above. The Conven- 
tion, although it adopted the platform, voted 
down the resolution inviting women to take 
part in the caucuses. 

The Democratic State Convention declin- 
ed to entertain a similar resolution. 

The Prohibition State Convention adopt- 
ed a similar resolution, and has ever since 
given women equal rights in its organization. 
The Prohibition party is to-day the only 
Woman Suffrage party, because it is the only 
political organization composed of women 
as well as men. 

Why then, it may be asked, do not the 
Suffragists of Massachusetts all unite in 
supporting Neal Dow for President? Sim- 
ply because all Suffragists are not in favor 
ot Prohibition, and because all Suffragists 
and Prohibitionists are not in favor of ig- 
noring other important national issues. 

This brings us back to the position we 
took last week. It isdoubtful whether Wo- 
man Suffrage will ever be carried by a party 
with one issue, or by any party for 
purely partisan reasons. It will probably 
be carried by the enlightened men of all 
parties, as an act of political justice and 
public policy, or, like Negro Suffrage, as a 
political necessity. But if the effort is 
made to secure a Woman Suffrage party by 
resolution, the most effectual method will 
be to ask for a resolution admitting women 
to, the primary meetings. H. B. B. 





IOWA STILL LEADS, 


The lowa State Register takes this generous 
view of the movement lately made in Polk 
county to elect a woman County Recorder. 

As the time for the nomination of candi- 
dates for county officers draws pear, the talk 
concerning the best persons for such posi- 
tions comes up. There are already several 
candidates for clerk, and also for recorder. 
The latest name announced for recorder is 
that of a lady, Mrs. J. S. Farron, who is 
well known as a person of fine attainments. 
She is trained in book keeping, and a thor- 
ough accountant, and in every respect supe- 
rior in clerical work. She was elected en- 

rossing clerk of the Lower House of the 

egislature last winter, and discharged its 
duties with complete success, proving a wo- 
man’s ample capacity for so responsible a 
position. The new law, making women eligi- 
ble to the office of County Recorder, is being 
taken advantage of by ladies all through the 
State, who are appearing as candidates for 
the place. Of Mrs. Farron’s capacity for the 
place there can be no doubt, and of her de- 
servingness, as the head of a family depen- 
dent on her for support, there is no ques- 
tion. She would make an efficient Record- 
er. The candidacy of a woman introduces 
a new element in the politics of the county. 
But we know no reason why a woman should 
not be elected to an office which she can fill 
just as well as a man. 
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PROGRESS AMONG SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—In a recent number 
of your paper I noticed a quotation from 
Col. John W. Forney’s address before the 


‘Anna M. Post, on Decoration Day, the ljast 


paragraph of which embodies certain truths 
hardly yet recognized by the women of the 
North, but so in harmony with my own 
experience during the past year, as to crys- 
tallize at once the half-formed intention of 
giving to your columns an idea of the new 
forces at work among Southern women. 
Early in the winter I sent you an outline 
of operations in the first Southern Cooking 
Schoo!, at Raleigh, N. C., which, though 
then only a four months’ experiment, gave 





promise of very vigorous aud genuine 
growth. That—to quote from Col. Forney 
—‘‘the wonderful improvement of the 
Southern newspapers, the rapid spread of a 
higher female education, the astounding 
growth of Southern railroads, and the un- 
seen forces of example” would in time re- 
organize Southern views, there could be no 
question, but deeply as I believed ina better 
future for these women, I doubted any im- 
mediate interest or entLusiasm over new 
methods, Almost all mental life runs in 
the channels worn a hundred years ago. 
The Southern gentleman holds to all old 
traditions, hedging about the women of his 
family, with a care, from one point of view 
very tender and beautiful, from another 
very depressing and destructive of any free 
and natural development. 

To work was the portion only of an en- 
slaved race, and the stigma attached to all 
work still hangs about the one who seeks 
to break old chains, and find independence 
and self-support. To oppose this tendency 
—to act aggressively—would have defeated 
all the ends to be gained. Only by quiet 
and persistent effort, could any foothold be 
attained; and the generous and most unex- 
pected welcome given to the new ideas has 
been encouraging and delightful. The 
women of the South, bitter and reckless as 
many have shown themselves, where polit- 
ical questions came up, have, as a whole, 
met the new, and to them inevitably sad 
and hard conditions of the new régime, with 
a patience and dignity beyond all praise. 
Almost hopeless before the many problems 
of a life changed in all its aspects, and for 
which nothing had given the least prepara- 
tion, either mentally or physically, it is 
small wonder that they failed to meet 
Northern notions, and stood convicted of 
*“‘shiftlessness”—that crowning sin of sins 
in the eyes of all the Miss Ophelias. 

The cooking schoo! seemed the solution 
of many difficulties, and though regarded 
sceptically at first, soon found itself not 
only firmly established, but welcomed on 
all sides. Early in March I gave a course 
in Charlotte, N. C., a pretty and thriving 
town of far more business enterprise than 
Raleigh, and found there a large and inter- 
ested class, so interested, that two other 
courses will be given there during the com- 
ing winter, as well as at Staunton, Va. 
From various points in the South inquiries 
are coming in as to modes of organization 
and best methods of work, and while still 
making Raleigh headquarters, I shall,as far 
as practicable, another year, go from point 
to point as desired. 

Much more than the mere cooking lesson 
comes up for discussion. Every point in 
household managemen!—ventilation, drain- 
age, care of the sick, is questioned, and the 
eager interest shown is,one of the most 
stimulating phases of the arduous work— 
very much nearer my heart now than in 
the beginning. Heat and a debilitating 
climate, make more than a seven cr eight 
months’ season impracticable, but even with 
this limited time much can be accomplish- 
ed, the main difficulty lying in the inability 
of finding properly trained assistants who 
can carry on practice classes. 

Tie need of preparation is ignored there, 
very much as it is here, women as a rule 
refusing to admit the necessity of any 
fixed and predetermined system of training. 
All this will mend in time; the main points 
to be emphasized now being the warm- 
hearted cordiality of the Southern women, 
toward this, to them new and on the whole 
unaccountable departure; and the gentle 
friendliness which has made for the strang- 
er in their gates a sense of home and wel- 
come not always given in more enlightened 
parts of our country. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, 
Superintendent of the Raleigh Cooking School. 
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WHAT MARRIAGE DOES FOR WOMEN. 





Fichte’s chapters on Marriage have long 
been considered as very noble and beautiful; 
so full of beauty of expression and tender- 
ness of feeling, that the love-making of a 
novel palls before the affection of man for 
woman as conceived by the German philos- 
opher. 

Yet I doubt if many American women 
would be willing to accept their destiny 
from Fichte’s mandates. He bases the dif- 
ference between the two sexes on man’s 
right to woo; on woman’s to be wooed. The 
natural impulse, which leads to the contin- 
uation of the race, is active in one and pas- 
sive in the other sex; the man hasa right to 
offer himself, because of this impulse, 
which, being passive in woman, should 
withhold her from speaking. Man’s prima- 
ry feeling is not love, which is only pro- 
duced by union with a loving wife; whilst 
the woman knows only love for the indi- 
vidual; her dignity rests upon her wholly 
belonging to her husband, ‘‘only united 
with him, in his presence and in his busi- 
ness, has she life and activity;” her peace 
depends on her having no other will than 
her husband’s. The moral element, how- 
ever, in the man expresses itself in generos- 
ity; to her who gives herself to him he is 
tender and protecting, divesting himself of 
all his power. Fichte believes in freedom 
of divorce, for, as love is the foundation of 
marriage, its cessation must destroy the 
union, and acknowledgement of separation, 
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as previously of union, m 
the State. wPhetinagia 

Having established the married woman’s 
subjection to man on “moral and legai 
grounds,” Fichte next proceeds to view her 
relations to the State. The unmarried Wo- 
man belongs to her parents and to the State 
but the married one to her husband only 
the State providing against any constraint 
being placed upon her will, by its requis. 
tion of her free consent at thealtar. ‘The 
State no longer regards her as a legal per- 
son; the man steps in her place through her 
own will, which the State has guaranteed 
for, by her marriage, she is wholly destroy. 
ed for the State.” ‘The man has become 
her guarantee to the State, is her legal 
guardian, lives her public life, and she only 
the domestic one.” . .. ‘“‘He is the only 
legal person of the two.” . . . “‘Both are 
but one person to the State.” 

The unmarried woman, however, has the 
same rights as a man, can vote, go to court, 
or carry on her own business; she only los. 
ing these rights when married—therefore 
absorbed in her husband, not because of his 
might, ‘‘but because no true woman could 
be willing to do otherwise; her wish con- 
straining her morality to be subject to him.” 
And then most curiously he adds, that the 
married man should not mingle in State 
affairs, nor even vote without talking with 
his wife, so that his opinion may be modi- 
fied by hers; the State thus having the ben. 
efit of both views. 

As his last dictum Fichte rules that wo- 
men look upon knowledge as an end in it 
self, and are, therefore, often pedantic, but 
men regard it only as a means. Women, 
indeed, are not below men in talent, yet the 
spirit of each is different. The man must 
make himself reasonable, the woman is so 
by nature. Therefore it follows that when 
women use their knowledge for purposes of 
authorship and confine themselves to wom- 
anly affairs, they become true helpers; but 
if they write from motives of vanity and 
glory ‘‘they assume a position independent 
of their husbands, injure their sex, and 
embitter the lives of their innocent spou- 
ses,” 

So, after all, no matter how generous the 
man may be, he is made generous only 
through love for the woman; and, no mat- 
ter how noble woman may be, if married 
she only exists through her husband. The 
individual and mutual position of both is 
made a derogatory one by such views; infi- 
nitely better, as they are, than the primi- 
tive view of woman as the chattel of the 
man. One could wish no sweeter revenge 
upon Fichte, than that, through processes 
of transmigration, he might be married to 
a Suffragist who also understands house- 
keeping; to an authoress of books relating 
to general human interests; to a scientist 
who is also beautiful; and to a member of 
a school board who is also a mother. 

Kate G. WELLS. 


BOSTON UNIVEKSITY PRIZES, 





Four prizes have just been awarded in 
the School of Medicine of Boston Univer- 
sity. The first was to Stephen Goodhue Baily 
A. M., for a thesis on ‘“‘The Germ Theory 
of Disease.” The second was divided be- 
tween Mrs. Annie Maria Selee and Miss 
Annette Thomas Winship, for the best 
amatomical dissections; the third was award- 
ed Mr. Nathaniel Waldo Emerson, and the 
fourth was given to Miss Elizabeth Frances 
Remick for physiological provings of drugs. 
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PHILANTHROPIC WOMEN. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:— Where are your read- 
ers going for a summer holiday? Let me 
earnestly invite you and them to consider 
the merits of the following summer resorts, 
in which the Woman National Christian 
Temperance Union will hold meetings:— 
Ocean Grove, August 9-10; Round Lake, 
August 11-16; Chautauqua, August 15; 
Lake Bluff, August 18-23; Bismarck Grove, 
August 28-29; Old Orchard, August 28. 
Beautiful for situation, healthful, and pro- 
vided with everything for comfort and con- 
venience, these encampments by the sea and 
in the grove will abundantly reward your 
interest and attention. Please talk the mat- 
ter over with your husband and children 
and friends, who are invited no jess cordial: 
ly than yourselves. Another argument for 
your attendance is added with profound 
pleasure—viz.: the noble men who have 
given time and money to make these places 
a success have, from the first, made women 
cordially welcome to their platforms. 

We shall meet for consultation about 
plans and methods of work, hoping that the 
stock of experience slowly gained by each 
may become, to some extent, the heritage 
of all, so that increased unity of aim and 
spirit may characterize our rapidly incress- 
ing numbers. For this purpose we shall 
have, in addition to the usual platform ad- 
dresses, a regular system of instruction and 
conference, with prepared papers on prac- 
tical themes. 

Will you not come? 

Please consider the invitation personal 
and earnest, and may it prove persuasive 
also. Frances E, WILLARD. 

President W. N. 0. T. U. 
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WHAT THEN! 


Conversing not long since with an intelli- 
gent young lady, still a dweller beneath her 
father’s roof, and unacquainted with any 
save the most conservative society, I found 
myself as much bewildered in listening to 
her comments upon the ‘‘woman question” 
as in reading the recent utterances of one M. 
A. Hardaker in the North American Review. 

Miss Hardaker's indulgence ia scientific 
terms gives her an advantage, to be sure; 
for the class of readers captivated by such 
words as ‘‘ethics,” and such phrases as ‘‘eth- 
ical points,” is on the increase. But my 
young lady (I will call her Susie) said she 
thought every woman who went out from 
home to make her own living was a wretch; 
that girls who taught schools, lost far more 
than they gained; that female clerks in 
stores were invariably insolent; and, as she 
strongly suspected, no better than they 
should be. She thought, the design of man’s 
creation was to support Woman, and would 
advise all women to stay within doors and 
be supported. She thought it was a dis- 
grace to a man to allow wife and daughter 
‘this sisters and his cousinsand his aunts” to 
earn a living; she expected to remain in her 
father’s house till she had a husband’s house 
to go to, etc., etc. 

I had no objection to urge against this 
declaration of Susie Softaker’s intentions, 
but mildly suggested that all young ladies 
were not so fortunate as she in having good 
homes. This she reluctantly admitted, and 
added that soclety was all wrong, educated 
and brilliant women, instead of pursuing 
literature as a pastime, were making of it 
a profession; women as artists and scuip- 
tors were receiving pay for their work, and 
worse Still, were taking the platform as ora- 
tors; in fact she believed one half the wo- 
men in the country were their own bread- 
winners, and now an effort was being made 
to enfranchise them—and then? 

Louise V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Indiana, 

cdinaieinasstidieempnumee 
A STEP BACKWARD. 


We are informed that at the recent Com- 
mencements of Smith and Wellesley Col- 
leges—institutions which claim to give to 
young women advantages as great as or 
greater than cotducational colleges — the 
graduates had no essays or addresses. They 
were simply required to !ook pretty, while 
some college president spoke in their behalf. 
If this were done at Harvard, or Yale, or 
Amherst, the country would ridicule it. 
This is taking a step backward even from 
ordinary boarding schools; for in conserva- 
tive New England the young lady graduates 
read their essays in good orthodox churches. 
The higher education obtained in these 
above-mentioned colleges for women is sup- 
posed to fit them to be teachers, journalists, 
professors, lecturers, not less than to be cul- 
tivated wives and mothers. As women now 
speak in foreign and home missionary meet- 
ings, in temperance work, on the platform, 
and in the class-room, they not only need to 
write clearly, but to speak in a manner so 
as to command respect and attention. How 
can a woman better acquire the true self- 
possession that has no self-consciousness, 
the power of a womanly voice and manner, 
than at these very training schools? While 
the world needs and will ever need gentle 
women, it needs strong ones none the less. 
It will be an impossibility for Woman, with 
her broadened thought, not to be interested 
in the grand questions of the next century; 
and she will naturally take public, as well 
as private part in their discussion. It be- 
comes an important question with parents 
whether daughters shall be sent where they 
shall be taught to use their powers of speech, 
as well as of thought—as at Oberlin, Cor- 
nell, and Vassar — rather than where it 
would seem to be the plan for them to keep 
silent, because they are women. Many wo- 
men, called providentially into public work, 
regret this lack of early training to think 
quickly and speak sensibly bcfore few or 
many persons. The world does not ask for 
one kind of arithmetic for a boy and anoth- 
er for a girl; but says: Give equal opportu- 
nities to man and woman, white and black, 
and Nature will work out her own prob- 
lems,—Jndependent. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


GENERAL JOHN ALLEN CAMPBELL 

The Hon. John A. Campbell, third assist- 
ant secretary of state, died at his residence 
in Washington, onthe 14thinst, Heserved 
With distinction in the army of the Cumber- 
land from the first days of the war till the 
close, where he was one of its best known 
staff officers, having acted as General Scho- 
field’s adjutant-general during the closing 
years of the war. 

General Campbell was the first Governor 
of Wyoming Territory. When the bill se- 
curing Woman Suffrage in that territory 
was passed, he signed the bill as governor, 
and the next year, when an effort was made 
to repeal the law, Governor Campbell vetoed 
the bill, saying: ‘‘A measure whose applica- 
tion has been only good in its results, has 
no call to be repealed.” It is due to his 
firmness and courage at that time that the 
law was retained; and we now have the ex- 
ample of a truly representative government 
in Wyuming Territory. In his successive 





annual messages he testified to the good re- 
sults of the voting of women in Wyoming. 
Governor Campbell was born and reared 
a Friend. His early education in that socie 
ty no doubt helned to prepare him for the 
recognition of equal rights for women in 
the State, as he had been accustomed to see 
them recognized as equals in the society of 
Friends. Suffragists owe him a debt of 
gratitude, besides this record of essential 
service to ‘heir cause. L. 8. 
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LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 


During Commencement week,at Lawrence 
University, Appleton, Wis., there was a 
prize declamation contest. There were 
seven gentlemen and one lady, Miss May 
Sampson, in the contest. The judges award- 
ed Miss Sampson the first prize. The ef- 
forts of the past year to free this excellent 
institution from debt have been successful, 
and Lawrence Universityopens its thirty sec- 
ond year free from financial embarrassment, 
and with free tuition. This Institution has 
ever been cotducational. A. R. N. 

Appleton, Wis. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


There were forty-six graduates from Vas- 
sar this year. 

Quincy, Michigan, has just elected its 
first woman trustee on the School Board. 











All the printing department of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL is now done and managed 
by women. 

Almost a fourth of the exhibitors at the 
Grosvenor gallery in London this year are 
women. 


Please write your name and post-office 
address very plain (enclosing stamps to pay 
return postage. ) 


There are 300,000 women in Massachu- 
setts—two-thirds of them Americans and 
Protestants. Why should they not be voters? 


Women are to be admitted as members of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society In 
London they are admitted to the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. Why not? 


Wide Awake for August will have a charm- 
ing society story fur young girls’ by Nora 
Perry, entitled ‘‘Miss Violet.” The scene is 
laid at Newport. 


Now let our correspondent W. R., who 
takes exception to our estimate of General 
Hancock, ascertain his views on Woman 
Suffrage for future publication in our paper. 


Joseph Cook dined with the ladies of 
Binghamton College a few days ago, and 
talked to them for an hour onthe ‘‘Mistakes 
of his college life.” 


Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, 
once said to a person seeking a rare book, 
“If itis not in its place, either Sumner or 
Garfield has it.” 


The Edwin Forrest mansion, in Philadel- 
phia, has been purchased for the School of 
Design for women. Large additions will be 
made to the building. 


The Quaker Missionary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Comstock, says that of the 115,000 persons 
in prison visited by her, 105,000 were brought 
there by strong drink. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes sails for the United 
States on the 12th of August. His errand 
is to aid in the establishment of a Tennessee 
land company, but he is open to lecture en- 
gagements during September and October. 


The first prize of $1000 for designs on 
Christmas cards, by Prang,was given to Miss 
Rosina Emmet, of New York. The fourth 
prize of $200, to Miss Anne Goddard Morse, 
of Providence. 


Thomas Hughes, who lately wrote of the 
‘‘Manliness of Christ,” has a volume in D. 
Lothrop & Co.’s ‘‘Spare Minute Series” 
called ‘“True Manliness’—to carry out the 
lesson of the other. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Professor 
William B. Rogers have been elected Presi- 
dent and Vice President respectively of the 
town and country club of Newport, R. L 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke will read a pa- 
per before the club at its next meeting. 


Miss Emma D. Southwick has recently 
married Dr. J. Bernard Brinton, of Phila- 
delphia. Miss Southwick will be remem- 
bered as the energetic lady who managed 
the New England log cabin, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 


A little sketch of Mrs. Smith’s mission 
work, in Hartford, Ct., taken from a 
private letter, appears in the Laws of Life, 
published at Dansville, N. Y., and edited by 
Mrs. Fanny B. Johnson. It issomething pro- 
gressive in that line of Woman’s work. 


We have received a story written by Mrs. 
Virginia T. Smith, City Missionary of Hart- 
ford, Ct., entitled ‘‘ Betsey Remington’s 
Quilting.” It isa fair picture of New Eng- 
land life forty years ago, and was written 
for the Grand Bazaar, for the benefit of the 
City Mission. It will appear next week. 


Twelve young ladies of Albany, Oregon, 
have recently organized the ‘‘Aibany Ladies’ 
Brass Band ;” membership as follows: Nettie 
Piper, Lotta Monteith, Maggie Foster, Eva 
Paxton, Mattie Foster, Lulu Clark, Jennie 
Clark, Laura Hauk, Laura Goltra, Libbie 
Irvine, Mary Irvine, and Amanda Irvine. 





News comes from Montreal of a recent 
public debate there, between a Romish 
priest and a Protestant minister, about pur- 
gatory. The debate was friendly, and is 
significant as marking an unusual willing- 
ness on the part of a priest to meet a Prot- 
estant in such a manner. 


Application should not be made at this 
office for the pamphlet of Dr. Mary Heald, 
on “The Relation of the Sexes,” with spe- 
cial reference to purity in that relation, 
which was mentiored in these columns a 
short time ago. Dr. Heald herself has them, 
at Wilmington, Delaware. The price is 
ten cents. 


France is recognizing Woman’s impor 
tance in educational inspection, Jules Fer- 
ry having appointed Juliette Dodu, who re- 
ceived the red ribbon of the legion of hon- 
or last year for gallant conduct during the 
Franco-German war, delegate-general for 
the inspection of schools for the reception 
of little children under six years of age. 


The committee of the King’s College Lec- 
tures to Ladies in London are about to found 
& permanent college for the higher education 
of women. The classes which the commit- 
tee have provided for during the last three 
years have been very large, and maintained 
with little variation, still averaging upward 
of 590 in each term. 


By a unanimous vote, the trustees of Han- 
over College, the oldest in the State of In- 
diana, has just decided to admit young wo- 
men on the same terms as young men. The 
institution is under Presbyterian control, 
and it is nearly the last of the fifteen Protes- 
tant colleges of the State to accept co-educa- 
tion ‘ 


The Hindoo girls are graceful and exqui- 
sitely formed. From their earliest child- 
hood they are accustomed to carry burdens 
on their heads. The water for family use 
is always brought by the gitls in earthen 
jars, carefully poised in this way. The ex- 
ercise is said to strengthen the muscles of 
the back, while the chest is thrown forward. 
No crooked backs are seen in Hirdostan. 


Hon. George William Curtis has supplied 
the pulpit of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Staten Island, during several years past, 
conducting the services each Sunday and 
reading a sermon selected from the pub- 
lished discourses of eminent clergymen. 
On the last Sunday in June he terminated 
his semi-ministerial labors, and the church 
is now seekirg a pastor. 


Mr. James T. Fields has recently present- 
ed a very curious literary relic to the his- 
torical collection in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth. 
It is Mrs. Hemans’ famous poem on the 
‘*Pilgrims” in her own fine, delicate hand, 
sent to Thomas Campbell in 1825, when he 
was the editor of the London New Monthly 
Magazine, ‘‘with Mrs. Hemans’ best com- 
pliments.” 


Courbet, the French painter, who has been 
fined $60,000 for inciting the commune to 
pull down the Vendome column, has a 
shrewd sister, Juliette, who is negotiating 
for lower terms. His sentence allowed him 
thirty years in which to pay it, but she offers 
$20,000 cash down and to spend the rest in 
founding art prizes. She lives at Geneva, 
where Courbet’s most valuable paintings are 
kept. 


Nothing is more highly esteemed in the 
editorial sanctum than short, sharp, pithy 
letters from correspondents. Nothing oc- 
casions more work of the useless kind than 
long and wordy communications on topics 
of no general interest, It is with a sincere 
desire to save our correspondents useless la- 
bor, and with the sincere hope that benefit 
will result to these columns, that we make 
these suggestions. 


The funeral of George Ripley, literary ed- 
itor of the New York Tribune, took place 
July 7, at the Church of the Messiah. The 
pall-bearers were President Barnard of Co- 
lumbia College, President Yeomans, George 
William Curtis, J. W. Harper, Jr., Rev. Dr. 
H. M. Field, Prof. Hairne, Barnard Roeck- 
er, Edmund C. Stedman and Whitelaw Reid. 
Rev. Robert Collyer read the funeral ser- 
vice and pronounced the oration. Repre- 
sentatives of the leading newspapers were 
present, as were also prominent literary men. 


The Committee of Associated Charities 
attribute the prevalence of drunkenness in 
Boston, 1. To the undue granting of licenses. 
2. To the poisonous and intoxicating com- 
pounds sold under the name of beer. 3. 
To the fact that liquor shops are kept open 
until midnight or long after, and 4. To the 
non-enforcement of the ‘‘Screen” law. The 
committee urges the people and the author- 
ities of Boston to second its efforts for the 
poor by making and enforcing just laws in 
defence of the weak. 


Mr. Robert Browning, referring to the ob- 
seurity of his style, writes to a friend: “I 
can have little doubt that my writing has 
been in the main too hard for many I should 
have been pleased to communicate with; 
but I never designedly tried to puzzle peo- 
ple, as some of my critics have supposed. 
On the other hand, I never pretended to of- 
fer such literature as should be a substitute 
for a cigar or a game at dominoes to an idle 
man. Se, perhaps, on the whole, I get my 





CARPETS! 


DO NOT P4-Y THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRECT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 


The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms. 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


AU intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 
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deserts and something over—not a crowd, 
but a few I value more.” 


The Quincy system is to be introduced into 
the schools of Sacramento under the guid- 
ance of a teacher trained in Quincy. The 
Sacramento Record-Union says that the 
school children know nothing of English 
literature, that they are ignorant of any his- 
tory beside a sketchy acquaintance with 
that of the United States; that they have 
had their brains nearly dazed with lessons 
in grammar and word analysis, and they 
can parse a sentence with machine-like pre- 
cision, though probably they could not com- 
pose one grammatically, or write five lines 
without some gross blunder in orthography. 


A private letter from an art authority at 
Paris speaks in high praise of a Boston girl, 
Marian L. Wright, who is about to return 
home to earn her living, after studying in 
Europe for seven years. Though but eigh- 
teen, she has pictures in both the Paris salon 
and London academy, this spring, and exhib- 
ited at the Dudley, in London, when but fif- 
teen, being then doubtless as young a person 
as was ever received there. Noah Brooks, of 
the New York Times, has lately bought one of 
her pictures. Boston will take additional 
pride in her from the fact that she took her 
first drawing lessons in the Franklin school 
of this city. 


It is said that a movement has been inau- 
gurated in the treasury department for col- 
lecting money from the female employés. 
The scheme is to appoint a committee of 
five women, who shall go round the differ- 
ent bureaus and tax every woman whu re- 
ceives $75 per month $5, as her share of as- 
sisting to defeat the democratic party. A 
lady who has been in the treasury but a few 
weeks was told Saturday that she would be 
expected to contribute $5, and when she said 
she was not able, the hint was made to her 
that if she rebelled she would be obliged to 
seek employment elsewhere. This lady is 
the mother of five children depending upon 
her small salary for support. 


The English governesses resident in Paris 
have long felt the want of a place where 
they may meet together, and enjoy all the 
privileges furnished by an English club. 
This want has been met by the establish- 
ment of an Institute for Governesses, at 33 
Rue Pierre Charron (48 Rue Chaillot), in 
connection with Miss Leigh’s Home. In 
the spacious rooms every effort is made by 
the resident lady for the comfort of those 
who visit them, free access is offered to a 
library, the use of a piano is permitted, and 
meals are provided at stated intervals. The 
terms of subscriptiou are five francs per 





quarter, eight francs for six months, and 
twelve francs for a year. 


Rev. Anna Oliver, the devoted preacher of 
the Willoughby avenue Methodist Church, 
came off victorious in the suit which was 
tried before Justice Bloom, recently, and 
in which she figured as defendant, and John 
E. Luckey, a former chorister of her church, 
as plaintiff. Mr. Luckey claimed that he 
had an agreement with Miss Oliver to act as 
chorister, from May 1, 1879, for one year, 
for $200. Miss Oliver’s answer was to the 
efiect that the church was incorporated, and 
that if Mr, Luckey had been employed, it 
was by the officers of the church and not 
by her, and that if he was discharged, it 
was because he had become exceedingly ob- 
noxious to the members, and had acted in 
hostility to the welfare of the church. 


The Alliance attended the Woman Suf- 
frage Convention at Chicago, where Mrs. 
Blake was one of the speakers, and makes 
this report: ‘‘We heard her say that a wo- 
man, a friend of hers, had bribed voters, and 
heard her ask who could blame her friend 
for the act? We heard her threaten the Re- 
publican party with such corrupt opposi- 
tion, should it not adopt a Woman Suffrage 
resolution in its platform. Miss Anthony, 
too, approved the act and threat.” Where- 
upon, the Alliance draws a tremendous in- 
ference: ‘‘The movement is in the wrong 
hands, or else Woman is not fit to vote!’ 
It does not appear to us that the ‘“‘move- 
ment” is in anybody’s hands; it only appears 
that some of its advocates talk foolishly— 
as preachers have been known to do.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


‘‘When philosophy, the sweet Socratic 
wisdom of Xenophon, logically investigates 
what is the true role of Woman; it has 
nothing todo but simply to come back to 
what the Odyssey describes. In Homer the 
mistress of the house has half the govern- 
ment of all the interior cares, even those of 
hospitality. She sits opposite to her hus- 
band, and is his equal at the hearth. It is 
to her that the supplicant must first apply. 
The amiable Nausicaa, who received the 
shipwrecked Ulysses on the shore, recom- 
mended him to speak first to her mother. 
This mother, the wise Arete, appears to all 
a kind Providence, and even to Alcinous 
her husband, who has long had an easy time 
of it, and, to use his daughter’s words, 
‘drinks like an immortal.’ Arete supplied 
his place; by her prudenceand peaceful dis- 
position she settled disputes, prevented liti- 
gation and was the umpire of the people.” — 
Michelet. 
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ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. | 
REMARKS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Frierds, this life carries us back to the 
first chapter of that great movement with 
which her name is associated,—to 1835, '36, 
787, 88, when our cities roared with riot, 
when William Lloyd Garrison was dragged 
through the streets, when Dresser was mob- 
ded in Nashville, and Mackintosh burned in 
St. Louis. At that time, the hatred toward 
abolitionists was so bitter and merciless 
that the friends of Lovejoy left his grave a 
long time unmarked; and at last ventured to 
put, with his name, on } tombstone, only 
‘this piteous entreaty: Jam parce  evey 
“Spare him now in his grave.” As Friend 
“Wright hassaid, we were but a handful, and 

-our words beat against the stony public as 
powerless as if against the north wind. We 

t no sympathy from most Northern men: 
their consciences were seared as with a hot 
iron. At this time, a young girl came from 
the proudest State in the slave-holding sec- 
‘tion, She came to lay on the altar of this 
despised cause, this seemingly hopeless cru- 
sade, both family and friends, the best so- 
cial position, a h place inthe church, 
genius, and many gifts. No man at this 
p can know the gratitude we felt for this 
help from such an unexpected source. After 
this came James G. Birney from the South, 
and many able and influential men and wo- 
men joined us. At last John Brown laid 
his life, the crowning sacrifice, on the altar 
of thecause. But no man who remembers 
1837 and its lowering clouds will deny that 
there was hardly any contribution to the 
anti-slavery on oe or more im- 
pressive than the c e of these Grimke 

sisters from South Carolina through the 
New En gland States. 

Those who know best the influences which 
surrounded her in her early home, can best 
appreciate the — le there must have 
deen, before she could break away from that 
circle, and come to give her testimony on 
the other side. She was a person of the 
strongest attachments,—where she loved, 
she loved intensely,—and her family she 
carried in her heart of hearts, and they idol- 
ized her. She had a rare fascination, even 
for those nearest to her; and her readiness 
for the hardest sacrifice had awed them to a 
most —s respect, while she was yet in 
extreme youth. Alone her mind had opened, 
se}f-moved, led only by the inner light of her 
own conscience, to truth after truth, and 
duty after duty; outgrowing the Church, 
whose hollowness became painful to her, till 
she found shelter among the Quakers. Soon 
her zealous, intrepid energy, and eagerness 
for active assault on the fearful system whose 
wickedness she had fathomed, made her im- 
patient of their quiet. She came North to 
the abolitionists. All this was a training 
and self-sacrifice which had fitted her mar- 
vellously well to touch other hearts. Gifted 
with rare eloquence, she swept the chords 
of the human heart with a power that has 
mever been surpassed, and rarely equalled. 

I well remember, ——— after evening, 
listening to eloquence such as never then 
had been heard from a woman. Her own 
thard experience, the long, lonely, intellec- 
‘tual a moral struggle from which she 
«ame out conqueror, had ripened her power, 
and her wondrous faculty of iaying bare her 
own heart to reach the hearts of othersshone 
forth till she carried us all captive. She was 
the first woman to whom the halls of the 
Massachusetts Legislature were opened. My 
friend, James C. Alvord, was the courageous 

-chairman who broke that door open for the 

anti-slavery women. It gave Miss Grimké 
the opportunity to speak to the best culture 
and character of Massachusetts; and the pro- 
found impression then made on a class not 
often found in our meetings was never 
wholly lost. It was not only the testimony 
of one most competent to speak, but it was 
the profound religious experience of one 
who had broken out of the charmed circle, 
and whose intense earnestness melted all 
opposition. The converts she made needed 
no after-training. It was when you saw she 
was opening some secret record of her own 
experience that the painful silence and 
breathless interest told the deep effect and 
lasting impression her words were making 
on minds that afterwards never rested in 
their work. 

In 1840, ’41, this anti-slavery movement 
was broken in halves by the woman ques- 
tion. The people believed in the silence of 
women. ut, when the Grimkés went 
‘through New England, such was the over- 
\powering influence with which they swept 
‘the churches that men did not remember 
this dogma till after they had gone. When 
they left, and the spell weakened, some 
woke to the idea that it was wrong for a wo- 
man to speak to a public assembly. The 
wakening of old prejudice to its combat 
with new convictions was a fearful storm. 
But she bore it, when it broke at last, with 
the intrepidity with which she surmounted 
every obstacle. By the instinctive keenness 
of her conscience, she only needed to see 
truth to recognise it, as the flower turns to 
the sun. God had touched that soul so that 
it needed no special circumstance, no word 
of warning or instruction from those about 
her; for she was ever self-poised. 

When I think of her there comes to me 
the picture of the spotless dove in the tem- 

st, as she battles with the storm, seeking 
or some place to rest her foot. She reminds 
me of innocence personified in Spenser’s 
poem. In her girlhood, alone, heart-led, 
she comforts the slave in his quarts: men- 
tally struggling with the prolems his posi- 
tion wakes her to. Alone, not confused, 
but seeking something to lean on, she grasps 
the Church, which proves a broken reed. 
No whit disteartened, she turns from one 
sect to another, trying each by the infallible 
touchstone of that clear, childlike con- 

science. The two old lonely Quakers in 
their innocence rest her foot awhile. But 
‘the eager soul must work, not rest in testi- 
mony. Coming North, at last, she makes 
her own religion,—one of sacrifice and toil. 
Breaking away from, var J above all forms, 
the dove floats at last in the blue sky where 
‘no clouds reach. 

In the “Testimony of a Thousand Wit- 
nesses nst Slavery,” we find her letter, 
‘the wail of a broken-hearted child.” With 
rare frankness, in words which it must have 





cost such a heart as hers exquisite pain to 
write, after reminding us that it was under 
her own roof and in the houses of her near 
kindred that she had seen slavery, she testi- 
ties that, worse even than its influence on 
the black, was its blighting effect on the 
white man:— 

‘While I live, and slavery lives, I must 
testify against it. If [should hold my peace, 
‘the stone would cry out of the wall, and 
the beam out of the timber would answer 
it.’ But though I feel a sueiene me, 
and a ‘woe unto me,’ if I withhold my testi- 
mony, I give it with a heavy heart. 

***Father, thy will be done.’ ‘For day 
and night their blood runs down like water. 
And the broad waves continually go over 
them, for no eye pities, and no man cares 
for their souls.’” 

And, thus exiled from her native city, she 
goes forth with her sister to seek the spot 
where she can most effectually strike at the 
institution. 

Were I to single out the moral and intel- 
lectual trait which most won me, it was her 
serene indifference to the judgment of those 
about her. Self-poised, she seemed moral] 
sufficient to herself. Her instincts were all 
so clear and right she could trust their les- 
son. Buta clear, wide, patient submission 
to all suggestion and influence preceded opin- 
ion, and her public addresses were remarka- 
ble for the fulness and clearness of the argu- 
ments they urged. She herself felt truths, 
but patiently argued them to others. 

The testimony she gave touching slavery 
was, as she termed it, ‘‘the wail of a broken- 
hearted child.” 1t was known to a few that 
the pictures she drew were of her own fire- 
side. That loving heart! how stern a sense 
of duty must have wrung it before she was 
willing to open that record! But with sub- 
lime fidelity, with entire self-sacrifice, she 
gave all she could to the great argument 
that was to wake a nation to duty. 

Listen to the fearful indictment she re- 
cords against the system. And this was 
not slavery in its most brutal, repulsive 
form. It was slavery hid in luxury, when 
refinement seemed to temper some of its 
worst elements. But, with keen sense of 
right, even a child of a dozen years saw 
through the veil, saw the system in its in- 
herent vileness, saw the real curse of slave- 
ry in the hardened heart of the slave- 
holder. 

A few years of active life, extensive and 
most influential labor, many sheaves and a 
rich harvest, God’s blessing on her service, 
then illness barring her from the platform. 
How serenely she took up the cross! So 
specially endowed; men bowing low so 
readily to the power and magic of her 
words—she could not but have seen the 
possibilities that were opening before 

er. How peacefully she accepted the 
bond, and set herself to training others for 
the work against which her own door was 
shut! East, West, North, and South come 
up to give testimony that these later years 
bore ample fruit. How mn | souls have 
cause to thank that enforced silence! I 
have listened to such testimonies, spoken 
sometimes in tears, on the shores of the 
Great Lakes and beyond the Mississippi. 

You the dear ones, so warmly loved, over 
whose comfort and welfare she watched 
with such tireless care, you know she has 
not left you. She has not gone away, she 
has only gone before. She may be with us 
and see our actions, and perhaps help us. 
Yes, by these recollections of her noble 
life, she leads us up higher. My friend 
Wright spoke of her visits to the slave 
huts; and in the door of the great hereafter 
they wait, these grateful souls, to thank her 
a the kindness done them in South Caro- 
ina. 

This is no place for tears. Graciously, 
in loving kindness and tenderly, God broke 
the shackles and freed her soul. It was not 
the dust which surrounded her that we 
loved. {t was not the form which encom- 
passed her that we revere. But it was the 
soul. We linger a very little while, her old 
comrades. The hour comes—it is even now 
at the door—that God will open our eyes to 
see her as she is: the white-souled child of 
twelve years old ministering to want and 
sorrow; the ripe life, full of great influ- 
ences; the serene old age, example and in- 
spiration whose light will not soon go out. 

arewell, for a very little while. God keep 
us fit to join thee in that broader service on 
which thou hast entered. 


TO THE READER. 


The preceding sketch of the funeral ser- 
vices, with the tributes to the deceased 
given entire, fills out the original plan of 
this memorial. Since thenthe writer has 
received various suggestions from early 
abolitionists, whose practical wisdom gives 
weight to their opinions, that illustrations 
of her prominent traits drawn from the 
facts of her life should be added in much 
greater detail than was possible at the fune- 
ral. The substance of these suggestions 
may be thus expressed in brief: The circum- 
stances of this case are unique. The 
causes which shaped them, the elements of 
character revealed, the forces that impelled, 
the obstacles and perils encountered, the 
ties of home and kindred sundered for 
conscience’ sake — these are not private 
property: they belong to humanity, 
and humanity should have its own. 
No shrinking of morbid delicacy should 
be allowed to withhold them. Look at the 
case as itis. Just as William Lloyd Garri- 
son, half stripped of clothing by a mob, 
had been dragged and driven through the 
streets of Boston, its municipal authorities 
looking quietly on, then, in our darkest 
hour, we first heard of Angelina Grimké. 
Her private letter to Mr. Garrison, written 
immediately after the mob, and published 
by him in the Liberator—its calm, strong 
words of cheer, its lofty courage and heroic 
devotion, its serene spirit of self-currender, 
even unto martyrdom —thrilled us all. 
Then her “Appeal to the Christian Women 
of the South,” was followed by fifteen 
months of {public speaking and writing 





against slavery. After which, exhausted by 
overwork, and at last physically disabled, 
she withdrew from the platform into a re- 
tirement wholly shrouded from the public 
eye. 

Her antecedents in Charleston most of 
the abolitionists know nothing of; and the 
few who know anything have it only in 
isolated fragments. Here and there one 
knows that what she did, sacrificed, and 
dared in her native city, then slavery’s in- 
tensest focus, was a marvel of unswerving 
fidelity to truth, of moral courage, personal 
sacrifice, and Christian heroism, too pre- 
cious to be lost. We ask no elaborate 
biography, but for those illustrations of her 
character which, wherever known, cannot 
fail to quicken earnest aspirations after a 
noble, heroic, self-forgetful life. 

Convictions similar to those here express- 
ed had previously half-formed in the wri- 
ter’s mind. But, as strong affinities magnify 
the traits seen through them, self-distrust 
withheld him from adding anything to the 
utterances at the funeral. But further re- 
fiection, fortified by the convictions of 
trusted friends, unswayed by personal bias, 
has reversed his first decision. Hence the 
details which follow. 

It is perhaps needless to say, what each 
must see as he reads, that the sketches 
which follow are in no sense biographical, 
neither a history of the life nor of the 
character of the deceased, but simply illus- 
trations of those characteristics which stood 
so far in the foreground that all who saw 
her long, in near view, could not but see 
those birthmarks indelible, whose deep tra- 
ces were imprinted upon every period of 
her life. In delineat:ng these, the writer 
has restricted himself to such acts, facts, 
and passages as serve to illustrate the spec- 
ific traits named by the different speakers 
at the funeral. 

[TO RE CONTINUED. ] 
SIGNORA REGINA DAL CIN, 

I once read in the London Lancet a state- 
ment to the effect that a ‘‘natural bone- 
setter” is as great a humbug as a natural 
watchmaker would be. If we would not 
resign even a cheap watch tothe experi- 
ments of the one, we ought not to entrust 
the more delicate machinery of the human 
body to the mercies of the other. 

This appeared to be sound reasoning, and, 
learning about the same time that very many 
of the broken limbs adjusted by a well- 
known ‘‘natural” surgeon in this city have 
to be reset at the hospital, I then and there 
made up my mind that there never was nor 
could be a natural bonesetter. 

It is, however, a general rule that every 
counterfeit implies a corresponding reality, 
and I have recently been forced to conclude 
that the subject in hand is not an exception 
to this rule. A few months ago I read, in 
an hygienic magazine,a short article describ- 
ing the remarkable cures performed by 
Madam Dal Cin, now in this country. The 
story smacked a little of the marvellous to 
my incredulous ears, and I felt inclined to 
take it cwm grano salis. Still more recently 
I met a lady who had personally experi- 
enced the Signora’s skill, and it is at her earn- 
est request, and in the hope of benefiting 
other sufferers, that the following facts are 
made public. 

Mrs. Stover, of Brooklyn, N. Y., had the 
misfortune, rather more than two years ago, 
to severely injure her hip. The two surgeons 
who were at first called, pronounced the 
hurt to be merely a sprain, but after two 
months of intense pain, Mrs. Stover sent for 
another physician, who assured her that 
there was a fracture, but said that the time 
for setting it was past, and that she would 
be a lifelong cripple. This was confirmed 
by two more doctors. The suffering and 
confinement had told severely upon the 
bealth of the patient, and when she at- 
tempted exercise by the aid of crutches the 
injured limb dragged painfully on the 
ground. 

To make a long story short, Mrs. Stover’s 
case was examined by twenty first-class phy- 
sicians from New York and Boston, and, al- 
though they did not all agree as to the loca- 
tion and nature of the obscure trouble, they 
were perfectly unanimous in assuring Mrs. 
8. that there was no relief. One surgeon, 
however, admitted that if she could be 
treated by one of “that wonderful family in 
Italy” she might not, after all, be found in- 
curable. Neither of them knew that a mem- 
ber of that family, Signora Regina Dal Cin, 
was at that time in America. This lady’s 
surgical skill was inherited from her mother 
and was first manifested when the little sig- 
nora was only eight years old. Driving out, 
on one occasion, when the carriage was up- 
set, the child, escaping injury, essayed to 
set;the mother’s broken limb. She impro- 
vised splints by cutting up the soles of her 
shoes, and bandages by sacrificing her 
stockings. It was found unnecessary to re- 
set the bone. From that time the young 
operator went on practising. She is nowa 
middle-aged’ woman, and has treated the 
most complicated fractures successfully, 
even after they have been long neglected. 
Such is the delicacy and dexterity of her 
touch that in cases where another hand 
would cause intense suffering, her manipu- 
lations are painless. 








Gen. Woodruff, of New York, visited 
Italy, and placed under her care a daughter 
who had, I thiok, sustained some injury of 
the spine, and could only cross the room by 
crawling at full length upon the floor. She 
improved so wonderfully under the little 
Italian lady's treatment, that Gen. Wood- 
ruff persuaded the Signora to accompany 
his family to America, in order that his 
daughter might still be under her charge. 

Hearing of these things Mrs. Stover had a 
curiosity to know what Madam Dal Cin 
would say respecting her case, without, 
however, the slightest expectation of deriv 
ing any benefit. Upon examination the Sig- 
nora at once discovered a dislocation, which 
had escaped the notice of others, and, after 
the application of poultices, reduced the 
luxation and lengthened and straightened 
the limb, which had been drawn up. In 
fifteen days the patient was able, for the 
first time in two years, to walk upon the 
disabled foot, and will soon be as active as 
ever. 

Another case was that of an aged lady 
who had suffered a severe compound frac- 
ture of the hip, which the surgeons pro- 
nounced incurable, since at her age the 
bones would not unite. Madam Dal Cin 
has put her upon her feet again with a pros- 
pect of many comfortable years. 

The Signora will return to Italy, in Nov- 
ember next. Until then her address is 308 
Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Her services 
are in constant demand, and she is said to 
have successfully treated over two hundred 
cripples. She is perfectly unassuming and 
is unable to speak a word of English. I 
have only to add that there is no spiritual- 
istic quackery about this, and that neither 
Mrs, Stover nor myself have any motive in 
introducing this subject, other than a desire 
to help the unfortunate. 

Mrs. Stover’s address is 98 S. Portland 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and she will cheer- 
fully confirm all the above statements, 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE FIVE EDUCATIONS. 


[By Ernest 7 4% of the French Academy. 
Translated for the Woman's JOURNAL by G, 
Holiingsworth. | 

THE FIRST EDUCATION. 

“Iam a resolute partisan of the Monge 
School. Why? Is it because I have found 
here more well-being, more air, more space, 
smaller classes, more intelligent walks, 
working hours less over-burdened? Un- 
doubtedly, all that has counted in my judg- 
ment. For I cannot understand that one 
should make a law for children in factories, 
and that there should not also exist a simi- 
lar one for schools! that one should fear so 
justly to injure the body, and not fear also 
to injure the mind. However, my senti- 
ment has yet graver reasons. What has 
struck and charmed me in the plan of stud- 
ies conceived by M. Godart is his conformi- 
ty with the laws of the intellectual develop- 
ment of infancy. 

The stars do not appear all at once in the 
sky; the flowers of a shrub do not blossom 
all together on the stalk that bears them; 
they unclose successively—each in their 
own time. It is the same with the diverse 
intellectual faculties. They are born in 
the mind of the child, as its members and 
organs develop in the womb of the mother, 
one after the other. Now, in what order 
are they produced? Are they faculties of 
abstraction which appear the first, or those 
which depend upon the senses? Those of 
the senses. And among the senses, which 
is the organ whose development precedes 
and dominates all the others? The eye. 
The child is all eyes. He has an incompar- 
able power of observation; weare like blind 
men beside him. Enter with your son into 
a room, a workshop, a palace, and coming 
out interrogate him; you will be amazed 
with all he has seen. In one single look he 
wil! have made an inventory of the furni- 
ture, of the halls, of the objects of art or of 
use. An auctioneer could not have done it 
so quickly; all children are born auction- 
eers. Well, itis the auctioneer which the plan 
of studies at the Monge School develops first 
inthem. The first education they receive 
1s the education of the eyes, and through 
the eyes. Their first lesson relates to exter- 
nal, common objects, to the science of ob- 
servation. This is certainly great progress: 
but this progress has produced another, 
more important perhaps. From the first 
innovation has proceeded another, still 
bolder. 

Now by whom shall these new lessous to 
children be given? Ordinary masters are 
scarcely fit for it; their habits of instruction 
are opposed to it; their self-love even raises 
an obstacle to it. He who can teach Latin 
and Greek, who has exercised himself for 
twenty years in the demonstration of gram- 
matical and philological problems, would 
be apt to think it somewhat derogatory to 
explain the usage and nature of material 
objects. We must have new teachers for 
this new education. And now M. Godart 
remembers that a woman having invented 
lessons in things (object lessons) women 
alone can give object lessons. I am happy 
to name in this connection Madame Pape 
Carpontier, who has done so much for edu- 
cation in France. He says to himself, that 
their minds, less philosophic than ours, 
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and more occupied with facts than with 
ideas, are peculiarly fitted by this disposi. 
tion, for this practical instruction. And 80 
he has had the courage, the honor of intro. 
ducing women as professors into his school, 
All the first classes are confided to them. 
All the little children are in their hands. It 
must be said, emphatically, this progress ig 
nothing less than a revolution; the happiest 
and the most fruitful of revolutions! To 
open this school to women was to bring 
into it, at once, a new and all powerful ele. 
ment—affection. 

I am far enough from accusing our col. 
lege professors of not loving their pupils; if 
80, a thousand examples would convict me 
of injustice. Yes, the University is pater. 
nal; but it is not maternal. Now what the 
little child has most need of is maternity. 
With women the family penetrates,so to say, 
into the school; it prolongs, continues the 
influence of the caresses, the tendernesses, 
the familiarities, of the domestic hearth; with 
the pupils is realized the fine thought of So- 
crates, who, speaking of one of his pupils 
who was not profiting by his lessons, said: 
‘‘What can I teach him? he does not love 
me.” Women, concerned in the education 
of the child, permit us to say, ‘‘What will 
he not learn from them? he loves them!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE REGISTRATION OF CHARITIES. 


The Office of Registration of the Assso- 
ciated Charities grows daily in value. The 
public feel that there is one place where 
they are at liberty to go to inquire into the 
character and necessity of any person ask- 
ing for assistance. A clerk is daily in 
attendance who will give all necessary in- 
formation. It is surprising, even to the 
most experienced, to see how wide is the 


knowledge which may be obtained. Not - 


only is the condition of the pauper under- 
stood, but the cases of all persons who re- 
ceive relief, privately or publicly, are likely 
to be recorded, though not accessible gener- 
ally. 

A man comes to you asking help, saying 
that he is a physician and in no sense a beg: 
gar; nevertheless he is asking for means to 
pay his rent. You dismiss bim kindly, 
saying you will consider his case, and find 
that his needs are also understood at the 
bureau of registration. 

The societies that administer the largest 
amount of relief to the poor appreciate the 
value of this office. If its usefulness is 
not wholly understood yet by some church- 
es and individuals, a wider experience will 
lead them to consult its officers and to reap 
benefit by codperation in the future. The 
fact of being recorded in the office need be 
no degradation. The papers are not acces- 
sible to the public, and often show a fine 
record of struggle with misfortune, and 
generosity on the other hand, resulting 
in freedom from dependence, A large 
part of the discouragement consequent 
upon helping the poor has arisen from lack 
of understanding the causes of their pov- 
erty. By this system we may often under- 
stand the evil we must surmount, and thus 
avoid many mistakes. Contributions are 
needed this year because of the printing of 
the Directory of Boston Charities, which 
is now passing through the press for the 
second time, but annual subscriptions are 
especially desired to make the Registration 
Office of Boston a permanent institution. 

E. E. Prart, Treasurer, 
24 Chestnut Street. 
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“LEAD OUT” THE GIRLS. 


Not into society, nor into the matrimonial 
market,—those enterprises will take care of 
themselves, Neither have we in mind intel- 
lectual training: the schools have for a hun- 
dred years packed learning into the girls 
that they had no possible use for after they 
graduated, unless they were going to teach. 
We mean—educate them in a broader way; 
lead out their faculties—develop and train 
their special gifts and tastes—teach them to 
do some practical thing that their little world 
or the great world outside will always want 
done, and which they can make money or 
save money by doing. 

We have too long disciplined and equiped 
the mental powers alone, or taught those 
pretty and useless accomplishments that 
‘finish” a girl in more senses than one. 
Even music, divinest of arts, has been de- 
graded by attempting to teach it to every- 
body, and making girls with no talent in 
that direction mere mechanical machine- 
thumpers; not so good for ministering to 
one’s enjoyment of music as a really con- 
scientious organ-grinder. There is no more 
hopeful sign for the future welfare of socie- 
ty, and especially of its homes and home- 
makers, than the movement now inaugurated 
in some of our best schools for girls, of giv- 
ing them practical instructions in useful 
arts and every-day industries. Girls are 
taught dress-fitting and cutting, in all their 
branches, on scientific and artistic princi- 
ples. Why should they not be? Is there 
any matter of dress that gives our women 80 
much trouble and vexation as this? And 
what modiste’s taste is likely to be so true 
and good as that of an educated, refined, 
sensible woman, — planning for herself? 
Should we not see more of that individual- 
ity which is one of our great lacks as a na- 
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tion, if our girls were so skilled that they 
could give form to their fancies and embod 

jment to their ideas in these matters? The 
question of economy need not enter into the 
calculation, though it has a very direct 
bearing upon it. It 1s a matter of indepen- 
dence, of more fitness and better art. Every 
lady, of high or low degree, ought to know 
how to plan any garment upon correct prin- 
ciples,—just as she ought to know how to 
plan and cook a dinner, though she may 
never be called upon to do it, as the girls at 
Laselle Seminary are now taught to do. Mil- 
linery is another and kindred industry—and 
a very practical one, too. Many women are 
torn with an eye for color. They know in- 
stinctively what is harmonious and becom- 
ing; but they might as well have been born 
blind for all the use they are able to make 
of their gift,in dress, adornment, house-fur 

nishing of what not. It is near enough to 
the Fourth of July for parents to consider 
the independence of their daughters in mak. 
ing plans for their education.—Golden Rule. 

“or 


KEEPING THE HOUSE CLEAN. 


It is much to be regretted that the classes 
of society which should be an example of 
intelligence to the less educated, understand 
and study so little the cleansing and wesh- 
ing of their dwellings. Without dipping 
too deeply into the vexed waters of Sanita- 
ry Reform, we may in a short article bring 
afew facts and suggestions to the minds 
and memories of our readers that may prove 
useful. 

Remember, first of all, that fresh air and 
fresh water are the supreme king and queen 
of disinfectants; these being pure, and 
bountifully used, you will not need to em- 
pluy chemicals, except in the case of infec- 
tions and contagious illnesses. 

To insure the air-washing or ventilation 
of your house, look to the state of your 
ventilators, if you have any, that they are 
kept in repair and perfect working order. 
If unprovided with these inventions, make 
your own by keeping your windows opened 
both top and bottom, if only the width of 
an inch, day and night. 

People who sleep with their doors and 
windows tightly shut, wonder why they get 
up in the morning feeling weary and unre- 
freshed, as if they needed more sleep, or 
had sat up late the night before. The ex- 
planation is very simple. They have been 
breathing air vitiated with the organic mat- 
ter they throw off from their lungs during 
their sleep, and are to a certain extent poi 
soned. 

The poor are very slow to believe this; 
they think you will kill them with cold if 
you propose to open a window, Teach 
them that fresb air must never mean a 
draught; that if the cold or weather is too 
severe to have their bedroom window open 
and the door shut, then faute de mieux they 
must open the door; but the window, if 
possible, is always better; as rooms ventila- 
ted from the house have in the air frequent- 
ly a certain amount of sewer gas. 

We turn now to the other great necessary 
of health—water—as important to the well- 
being of the house as of the individual. 
Supposing that your supply is good, take 
care that the tap from which you draw your 
drinking water is the nearest to the main, 
s0 that it comes straight in from the street, 
and is always fresh. Allow no one in the 
house to drink from any other tap, as water- 
pipes are often Jaid near those from which 
sewage gas can arise, and in any case con- 
tain water which has either stood in a cis- 
tern or remained in them for some time, 
and is therefore unwholesome. Few peo- 
ple realize that water ‘‘grows bad” by keep- 
ing, as certainly as milk does. Never drink 
water which has stood uncovered in a 
closed or sleeping room all night; it is thor- 
oughly impure. 

Too much care can not be bestowed on 
keeping house-washing implements clean. 
Pails should be always scalded every morn- 
ing, put out in the air, and scoured with 
salt and sand, or salt and turpentine, fol- 
lowed by a copious rinsing once a week, es- 
pecially toilet pails. Never allow a pail to 
be used for any other purpose than that for 
which it is intended. Keepeach to its own 
special use. The scrubbing-brush, too, 
needs attention, and unless kept clean will 
smell. Have it well rinsed, and all hair 
and pieces of flannel fluff picked out of it 
every time after using. Cloths and wash- 
ing flannels must be thoroughly rinsed in 
separate waters, and hung out in the open 
air to dry. Never permit them to be mixed 
together at any time, nor the same cloth or 
flannel to be used for two different purposes. 

Thus far we have but mentioned the sim- 
Plest rules and means of common house 
Cleaning and wasLing—rules the disobedi- 
ence of which will bring its own punish- 
Ment, and means which are within the pow 
erof every one. Illness makes us, howev- 
ér, still more on our guard, for life depends 
often on the care we take at such times, 
and this is not always realized. Ifa room 
has to be washed during illness, it should 

be done with carbolic soap, chloride of 
lime, or a strong solution of copperas in the 
Water. Place small basins of disinfecting 
fluid, diluted according to given directions, 
about the sick-chamber, and put some in 
every vessel that has to remain in the room. 
If the air is offensive, some aromatic vine- 








gar, or stalks of dried lavender burned on 
hot cinders and wafted around, will sweet- 
en it; but itis better to admit fresh air if 
possible. Clothes which have to be re 
moved from a room where a contagious or 
infectious complaint exists must be sprink- 
led with disinfectants before being sent to 
the wash, and due notice must always be 
given to the laundress. The same treatment 
must be pursued with all household linen 
and bedding after an illress; every bed and 
pillow used by invalids should be opened, 
the cover washed in disinfectant water, and 
the feathers, hair, or wool stuffing thorougb- 
ly fumigated. In some cases it is even ad- 
visable to burn and entirely destroy them, 
but of this the sanitary officers are the best 
judges.— Harper’s Weekly. 





HOUSES OF CORRECTION FOR WOMEN. 


The article on ‘‘Our Jails” by Mr. R. R. 
Dugdale, in a late issue of the Christian 
Union, is the strongest argument which 
could be used in favor of separate institu- 
tions for the detention and treatment of 
women offenders. Whatever may be the 
extravagance, folly and wickedness of 
shutting up men and boys in the jails 
described by Mr. Dugdale, the extravagance, 
folly, and wickedness of shutting women 
und girls up with them is incomparably 
greater. 

If there were known to be,in each county 
of the State, a house into which men and 
women, girls and boys, were enticed by 
wicked men, there kept confined for weeks 
and months in the most degrading idleness 
and license, without sunlight, fresh air or 
exercise, without schooling or religious 
teaching, with murderers, burglars, and 
prostitutes for their instructors, there would 
soon be an organized effort to suppress such 
infamous dens, and the men who made 
their profit from them would be punished. 
The fact that in each county such a house 
does exist is not made less horrible by the 
fact that it is called the county jail, and 
that men and women, girls and boys are 
committed to it ‘‘by due process of law,” 
and that the men who make a profit by it 
are public officers, representatives of the 
majesty of the law. Is not wickedness 
which is done under the guise of law the 
worst wickedness? Is it not more corrupt- 
ing and more degrading to every man and 
woman whv is exposed to low and vicious 
temptations and examples in our county 
jails, to know that the county jails are pub- 
lic institutions, maintained by the public, 
and for which the public are responsible? 
If nothing more can be done to remove this 
vile blot from the Christian character of 
our people, if men and boys and middle 
aged womon are still to be forced into such 
debasing companionship, at least let us save 
the young women from the dread contami- 
nation. 

The petition to the Legislature, which 
has several times been referred to in the 
Christian Union, praying that reformato- 
ries for women may be established in the 
State, says that during the year 1878, from 
fifty counties, not including the county of 
New York, 501 women between the ages of 
fifteen and thirty years were committed to 
the jails and penitentiaries; many for the 
second, third and fourth time, and of these 
women 185 were twenty-one years and 
under. 

The bill providing for the establishment 
of houses of correction for women has un- 
fortunately been so long delayed in the 
Senate that it has become necessary to ex- 
tend the time for circulating the petitions 
to the 15th of April. The great interest 
manifested in the proposed plan is very en- 
couraging, as is also the recommendation 
of the commission appointed by the Legis- 
lature to visit and investigate thé manage- 
ment of the county jails, penitentiaries,etc., 
who in their report dated March 8th, 1880, 
say: ‘‘Your commission would also recom- 
mend a reformatory for women where they 
can be kept by themselves and employed at 
some useful remunerative work, under the 
direction and care of their own sex.”— 
Josephine Shaw Lowell in Christian Union. 

PARENTAL CRUELTY. 

Look at that young lady, nineteen years 
of age, who cannot read a newspaper with- 
out an eyeglass upon her pretty nose! She 
intended to go to Philadelphia last year to 
study medicine, but the failure of her eye- 
sight prevented her from going, and her 
brightest hopes of the future are clouded 
over. At ninteen, too! Why? Because 
her parents were cruel to her. She liked 
to sit up late in the night reading fine print 
by a kerosene lamp, and they had the cru- 
elty to let her do it. The worst possible 
cruelty is to let children have their own 
way, when their own way does them 
harm. 

There is a lonely man in a handsome 
house, from whom his wife has fled, worn 
out by many years of abuse and violence, 
From babyhood to manhood, that man was 
ruthlessly spoiled by cruel parents. They 
flattered him, laughed at his outbursts of 
passion, supported him in his rebellious 
and vulgar insolence at school. 

With his little brain and his big passions, 
it was impossible to live with him on fair 
terms. It would have been less cruel to 
have killed him in his baby innocence than 








to have let him grow up so. 

There are many forms of cruelty. Harsh 
words, harsh blows, kard fare, hard work, 
all these are sometimes cruel; but ordinari- 
ly the pain they inflict is of short duration. 
The cruelty of which we now speak may 
give pleasure for an hour, pain for seventy 
years, and shame jor generations. 

Remember this when you are crossed and 
denied. There are probably a million peo- 
ple in the United States—perhaps there are 
ten millions—who would give half of all 
they possess to get the mischief undone 
which was done to them in childhood and 
youth by this kind of cruelty. Bad eyes; 
weak digestion; round shoulders; ruined 
teeth; early decay; low tastes; painful rec- 
ollections; shameful ignorance; ungoverned 
temper; gloom; distrust; envy; meanness; 
hate; these all result from the cruelty of 
letting the young have their own way, when 
their way is wrong. There is no cruelty so 
cruel as that.— Youth's Companion. 











HUMOROUS. 


Very Chili weather in Peru. 
The rest of the week—Sunday. 
Flowers can blow for themselves. 


‘‘Do you use many flowers on your table?” 
asked Mrs. Murray Hill of a Southern visi- 
tor. ‘Well, yes,” was thereply: ‘‘we have 
wheat and rye bread for breakfast, but the 
old man will stick to corn-dodgers.” 


Bourdaloue, an eloquent French preach- 
er, being asked what he thought of Father 
Onorateo’s sermons, res, “He tickles 
the ears, indeed, but he also pricks the heart: 

eople return at his sermons the purses they 
Seve stolen at mine.” 


A citizen of New Mexico being informed 
that in his absence a panther had attacked 
his wife, and that she had beaten off and 
killed the animal, merely shrugged his 
shoulders and said: ‘‘Ef that panther had 
knowed her as well as Ido, he’d never riled 
her dander up; you bet.” 


A little fellow, turning over the leaves of 
a scrap-book, came across the well known 
picture of some chickens just out of their 
shell. He examined the picture carefully, 
and then, with a grave, sagacious look, slow- 
ly remarked: ‘‘They came out ‘cos they 
was afraid of being boiled.” 


A boy can imagine a!most pesry Gog: 
can lug an old shot-gun about all day, with- 
out firing ata living thing, and be under the 
impression tlat he’s having a very good 
time. But all anaes to induce a boy to 
imagine that he’s killing Indians when he 
is sawing wood have proved futile. 








Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


DAtgo REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DAES RETORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB 


For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 


Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 


A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
England Woman's Cluba 
pointed a special commit- 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
improvement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
Mrs. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C, M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs. Dr. 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. Purse N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT. 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of two years of 
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EMANCIPATION SUIT. 


SEND 2 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








labor may be seen ‘at my 
rooms. They confidently 
recommend these gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
my work of that superior 
charac’ which cannot 


of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIO, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
entire approval. 


Miss H. L, LANG 








CHEMELETTE. § Th. 









THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on | 


4 THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


vol the epecen Hi ther were eall hesnh 
will be : if " 
perfect Sag peceme ro) geod 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Bfitousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 




















are deve! because the blood Is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally 






KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 

destroying evils will banished ; neglect 

them and you will live but to suffer, 
Thousands 







havebeencured. Try itand you 
will add one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden peebenee’ 
Why suffer longer the torme: 
naching back 
Wi bear's di from Con=- 






sti and Plies 
hy be so re because of dis- 
ord urine 
Kipyey-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itisa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has tt, or will get & for 
you. Insist upon having tt. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, BICHARDSON & C0., Proprictors, 
{ (Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THIS PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWEB 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and ene 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIO RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS 8Y& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIB 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actinharmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is ssed. 

Lydia E. ’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pean hlets. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia EK. Pinkham’s 
LIVER . They cure Goastipstion, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 
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DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great successin curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12. Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 























BLAKE’S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALAGE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. Er- 

Sit pols deat sae cat, th 
‘arrenno, Rive- , Thur 

Thomas, and the whole valnod patna. - 4 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘rhe pest motion putecd Piano before the public. 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fally wertatee. 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gens, ee for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Stri 
gees’ Sting“ DS a aRES Shs 
le " e 0., Proprietors 
(etablished 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 
ll ly 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 
Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 


HOTEL KRAMER 
8 4 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m. ly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. La 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m., 5 to 6 P. . 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and a 
special study, and having ueed it daily in her office 
poociiee for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
er nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enl ments, etc., etc. Her Hygienic Kid- 
ney Compound, has never failed to remove inflamma- 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, nful micturicions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her Jmproved Hygienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 
headache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair Pomade 
preventing y bed hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her Abdomi- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


























BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden.. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge: 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re- 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
$6.00 per dozen. 
ss ia ay Head, $8.00 per dozen . 
CARTES DE VISI » full length or three-fourths 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ ie Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in m, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 

$10.00 per dozen, 
ad Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, fall length or fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
“ «Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 


dozen. 
Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 


Oldpi ctures of coors Cosestattos. commissions so- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Am 
22—ly 


or India Ink, 
What to Read. 


A fall survey of Current Literature, enabling any: 
one, at an hour’s reading, to make a discriminate se- 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
verse intelligentiy on the | momen A of the day is 


given inthe Lirzrary News, monthly, sub-- 
onl year. 
OES recala sentaen ee ted ournal are 
Three Prize Questions. 


on choiceof books and other literary subjects; the 
freshest news on books and authors; lists of new 
publications; courses of reading; quotations and 


authors, etc. 
rRay one with taste for books or 
how ited his means or his time, can 
scri » and thus contribute to the 
Subscip tion per 50 cents; five copies $2, 
Liberal tacme to Agente.” * 
Specimen copy sent free to any address, 
F. LEYPOLDT, 








PUBLISHER, 
18 and 15 Park Row, New York, eow. 
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OLD AND NEW PAPEKS — THE OLD AND 
THE NEW 


From the period when Old Father Time 
first swung his scythe, down to yesterday, 
to-day and to-morrow, human beings in 
great majorities have been admirers and dis- 
ciples of the old. Old customs, old preju- 
dices, old ideas, have ruled mankind with 
rods of iron. The Old World commands 
the highest respect; old works of art are the 
most admired ; old music is the best beloved; 
old books are the choicest. Literature teems 
with praises of theold. ‘I love everything 
that’s old,” said Goldsmith—‘‘old friends, 
old times, old books, old manners, old wine.” 
Another author exclaims: ‘Old wood to 
burn! Old wine to drink! Old friends to 
trust! Old authors to read!” And still an- 
other says: ‘‘Old wine is wholesomest; old 
pippins are toothsomest; old wood burns 
brightest; old linen washes whitest; old sol- 
diers are surest, and old lovers are soundest.” 
Thus, on every side, in history and in song, 
are praised the “good old times.” One 
sings of the ‘‘mighty minds of old;” anoth- 
er of the ‘‘brave days of old”; still another 
of the ‘‘old familiar faces,” or the ‘‘old no- 
bility’—each 1n laudation, each in regret 
that these things are no more. 

Coming down to our every-day lives, our 
dearest songs are the ‘Old Oaken Bucket,” 
the ‘Old Arm-Chair” and ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” the Satan that tempts us is ‘‘ Old 
Nick ;” we are possessed by the ‘‘Old Adam,” 
and the sweetest thing in life is tell the ‘‘old, 
old story,” though it may be ‘‘as old as the 
hills.” 

Everything that is oldis respected, if it is 
only old enough—even old clothes, old 
cheese, and old women—the sentiment, 
‘‘there’s no fool like an old fool”—being the 
only important exception. 

In the same breath with this praise of the 
old, comes depreciation of the new. The 
conservative human army, comprising an 
immense majority of the race, hates any in- 
novation. Whatever is new or strange eith- 
er meets with its indignant resistance, or 
else is scornfully passed by on the other 
side. A favorite quotation (though it was 
never meant by its author to be used in this 
sense) is this: ‘‘Whatever is valuable is not 
new, and whatever is new is not valuable”’ 
—a most sweeping dismissal of everything 
novel. This spirit pervades life in all its 
phases, and men are perpetually forgetting 
that everything which is now old was once 
new, and was resisted by their ancestors as 
they are resisting in theirturn. The new 
must always become old before it ean re- 
ceive a serious hearing. In one sense there 
really is ‘‘nothing new under the sun.” 

With this antagonism fully acknowledged, 
it is not strange that a union of the old and 
the new should seem impossible. Every- 
where the old, in the name of custom, tra- 
dition or habit, is fighting the new, whose 
name is ‘‘progress,’’ and whose aim is better 
things. The old is practical, the new, ideal; 
the one slow from experience, the other alive 
with belief. Naturally they are enemies. 
And to their opposition many wise sayings 
lend their aid. ‘‘No man putteth a piece 
of new cloth into an old garment..... 
neither do men put new wine into old bot- 
tles,”’ says the Bible. Weare told to ‘“‘be 
off with the old love before you are on with 
the new,” or, in more poetic phrase— 

‘“*My merry, merry, merry roundelay, 
Concludes with Capid’s curse; 

They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods they change for worse!” 

But this antagonism is after all only an 
apparent one: 

“For out of the old fields, as men saithe, 

Cometh all this new corne fro yere to yere; 

And out of old books, in good faithe, 

Cometh al this new science that men lere.”’ 

Thus the old and the new, in spite of 
themselves, do work together. Without 
brakes, the world would rush on to destruc- 
tion; without steam, it would rest in end- 
less stagnation. The new urges on the old, 
and the old holds in the new. The perpet- 
ual activity of the one is necessary to the 
perpetual activity of the other. 

“TI called the New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old,” might well 
apply also to the new thoughts which must 
come to clothe in fresh garments the time- 
worn customs of the past. The faithful 
old, and the hopeful new, joined though 
not blended, are working together perpetu- 
ally towards their common goal—the round- 
ed perfection of the race— 

“The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s theme, 
The young men’s vision, and the old men’s dream.”’ 
Ouivia OLCOTT. 
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“TEMPERANCE SUFFRAGE” AGAIN. 


Eprror JourNAL:—Permit me to state 
a few facts corroborative of the attitude 
taken by your editorial contributor, T. W. 
H., in the Journat of July 10. The terms 
‘*Temperance Ballot” or ‘“‘Liquor Suffrage, 
and “Prohibition” are not convertible. They 
were always and are still, so far as pyblic 
codperation is concerned, entirely separate 
movements, and on different bases. Having 
been identified with the prohibition cause, 
from its organization as a political move 
ment, in contra-distinction from the liquor 
licensing parties, we know who are,, work- 
ing with us, and who are not. The Home 


Protectionists asking for the ‘‘temperance 
baliot or “‘liquor suffrage” in Illinois, where 
the movement was most intense, did not send 





a single representative to our late Conven- 
tion at Cleveland. They did not recognise 
the Prohibition movement as in any way co- 
operative. Nor was any prominent leader 
of that movement present from Massachu- 
setts, though several lady delegates from the 
state Prohibition party were there. The 
fact is, ‘‘Liquor Suffrage” or ‘‘Home Protec- 
tion” is little more than ‘‘petiticn by ballot.’ 

That is what we call it, in this state of Penn- 
sylvania, when we are canvassing for the pro- 
posed “Black Bill,” which is based on the 
right of ‘‘petition by ballot” of both sexes. 
It does not involve Suffrage iu any constitu- 
tional sense, because it is not elective. That 
it might become an entering wedge to the 
elective franchise we readily admit, but that 
it is either a Woman Suffrage or a Prohibi- 
tion movement we deny. That as individ- 
uals the leaders are Woman Suffragists, ap- 
pears from the fact that they codperate with 
the Suffragists publicly and in conventions, 
but that they are Prohibitionists does not 
appear in any public manifestation. Indeed, 
the facts are rather weighty on the other 
side. To many this has seemed a phenome- 
non explainable only on the hypothesis that 
women rarely exercise independent politi- 
cal thought, but are usually found on the 
side of their friends. Women lead the so- 
called Home Protection movement, exclu- 
sive of political discussion. I say ‘‘so- 
called,” because 1 regard the Prohibition 
party as the real Home Protection move. 
ment of the times; embracing the Woman 
Suffrage doctrine in its entirety and the le- 
gal abolishment of the liquor barbarism. 
The Prohibition party was originally con- 
stituted of men and women, equal in privi- 
lege and responsibility. In the first national 
Convention of May, 1869, there were present 
three women, one from Massachusetts, one 
from Ohio, and ove from Indiana. The first 
declaration of principles enunciated Woman 
Suffrage as fundamental. 1t was first formu- 
lated in state party work, in Ohio, in 1869 

Each succeeding quadrennial convention has 
reaffirmed formally the right of the ballot 
for women, and has received cordially the 
women delegates, us in every sense equal. 

During these years the claimants for uni- 
versal suffrage have been anointing them- 
selves to appear before the King, in the Con 
ventions of every other party, and have re. 
ceived a milk-sop of flattery, with which 
some have been singularly satisfied. We 
have always thought it fair to presume that 
those women suffragists who do not come 
to our party, do not believe in the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic, and T. W. H. im- 
plies as much. We quite concur with his 
ideas of consistency. We would not think 
of asking or expecting him and his legislative 
compeers to vote or speak for legal prohibi- 
tion, while representing a liquor licensing 
party; i. ¢., a party whose policy, state and 
national, has been for license, through con- 
secutive years. He would probably refuse 
to vote or speak for Woman Suffrage in his 
representative character for the same reason 
There is no present probability that a party, 
whose greatest leverage of power is the arm 
of oppression to millions of women, and their 
tender children, will put the power of sel! 
and home protection in Woman’s hands. 

The sooner the people learn that a move- 
ment necessarily involving the suffrage of 
any considerable number of people must be 
incorporated into a political policy, the bet- 
ter. There are those who believe this, and 
who rest both movements in question on the 
broad foundation of absolute political right, 
and we find little difference between men 
and women as to their acceptance of this 
ultimatum. 

Your editorial contributor, H. B. B., very 
truly said last week—‘‘of the four political 
parties in the field, the Prohibitionists alone 
have a right to be called a Woman Suffrage 
party.” We add with equal truthfulness, it 
is the only party having a just claim to be 
called a Prohibition party. It has no flow- 
ery paths to allure any one. It has simply 
the honor of doing and defending the right, 
which is grander than cuvluments. It re- 
quires some nerve to encounter the intense 
Opposition of the old parties. But there are 
many noble women in this country stretch- 
ing hand to hand from the Atlantic to the 
Golden Gate, in steady codperation with this 
party in the true spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

M. McCLELLAN Brown. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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PROHIBITIONISTS VS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


At the Prohibition State Convention late- 
ly held in New York, the following resolu- 
tion was preseuted by the committee, which 
gave rise to considerable discussion: 

** Resolved, That we hail with gratitnde the passage 
by our State Senate, of a bill submitting to the elec- 
tors an amendment of our constitution granting to 
women the ight of suffrage.” 

The Voice of Liberty gives the following 
account of the discussion :— 


Mr. Merritt said the Convention had no 
power to put in or take out a plank from 
the platform. Here an attempt was made 
to praise the Legislature for something it 
did not do; it had no intention of benefiting 
Prohibitionists. As soon as Woman Suffra- 
gists were on the Prohibition platform, they 
spoke in favor of Woman Suffrage instead of 

rohibition. They turned their backs on 
Prohibition, and went to the Republicans 
and Democrats. They did not stick by Pro- 
hibitionists, who had given them a plank in 
the platform. Let New York stand on the 





one plank of Prohibition. We first drive off 
one class of people with one idea, then an- 
other class with another idea. I had an idea 
that the Prohibition party would be very 
strong at this time. Instead, we have grown 
less and less, and beautifully less, until to- 
day we are a remnant. I think we ourselves 
are to blame for it. 

Mr. Bronson of Amsterdam, moved to lay 
the resolution in ~ to Woman Suffrage 
on the table; carried, ayes 33, nays 5. 





DEPARTING MISSIONARIES. 


Pilgrim Hall, in the Congregational build- 
ing, was completely filled July 15, by the 
audience assembled to bid farewell and God- 
speed to a company of fifteen missionaries 
who were about to take their departure to 
foreign mission fields and to the Western 
frontier. Many clergymen and church lead- 
ers were present, but the audience was com- 
posed largely of women. The Rev. Dr. N. 
G. Clarke presided, and after the opening 
devotional exercises he explained the dif- 
ferent points in the foreign and home fields 
to which the missionaries are going. Mr. 
and Mrs, Lucius O. Lee, of Michigan, are 
going to Marash, in Central Turkey, and 
Miss Myra L. Barnes of the same State will 
go to Aintab, near Marash. Miss Minnie C. 
Brown, daughter of Professor Brown of 
Drury College, of Missouri, will go to Had- 
jin, a short distance west of Marash. Miss 
Laura Tucker, of Missouri, will engage in 
work at the same place, and Miss Harriet 
Newell Childs, of Massachusetts, will aid 
Miss Proctor in her work among women. 
Miss Emily C. Wheeler, of Massachusetts, 
will go to Armenia College, where there are 
one hundred and seventy pupils, forty-seven 
being in the women’s department. Miss 
Fannie E. Burrage, of Vermont—who was 
not present—is going to Cesarea in Cappna- 
docia. This province of Cappadocia is three 
times as large as Massachusetts. Five years 
ago there were no girls’ schools there; this 
year there are sixteen. Dr. Clarke gave nu- 
merous facts showing the rapid growth of 
the missions and girls’ schools in Turkey. 
Marash, Aintab and Harpoot were particu- 
larly mentioned as places in which the num- 
ber of girls’ schools has increased rapidly. 
Of the outgoing missionaries to Turkey, 
three are representatives of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, and three are representa- 
tives of the Woman’s Board of the Interior. 
Two of them have been at Wellesley Col- 
lege two years, making special preparation 
for their work. The finest culture, said Dr. 
Clarke, and the best-trained power are as 
much more available in heathen lands as in 
this country than is an inferior grade of 
ability or skill. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is going to ask the Woman’s Board for 
$30,000 next year more than last year for 
the enlargement of the work in Turkey, 
India and Japan. Miss E. Louise Kellogg, 
of St. Louis, will leave for Japan next 
month, and Miss Sophronia P. Pike will 
start on Saturday for the mission at Fort 
Berthold, in the northern part of Dakota. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE UNDISCOVERED Country. By W. D. 

Howells. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 

This new story of Mr. Howells’ turns up- 
on the effects of ‘‘Spiritualism” upon the 
group of characters who form the center of 
the narrative. Foremost is the enthusiast, 
Dr. Boynton, who has abandoned his pro- 
fession, broken with his family connexions, 
ana staked his whole existence upon the 
hope of proving immortality to a faithless 
world by means of the revelations of spir- 
itualism; and who dies broken-hearted at 
his failure. He is contrasted with Ford, 
the honest, hard-headed, practical man who 
undertakes to expose the mercenary char- 
latanism of the spiritualists into whose 
companionship the unsuspecting doctor has 
fallen, and with whom he is working; but 
in doing so falls in love with the medium 
whom he suspects. 

The connecting thread of the story is 
Egeria, the doctor’s daughter, whose affec- 
tion for her father induces her, almost from 
infancy,to submit herself to his mesmeric in- 
fluence, and to second his efforts by endeav- 
oring to become the medium whom he needs, 
despite her healthy natural repugnance to 
the morbid nervous condition thus pro- 
duced. 

The plot turns upon the counterbalancing 
influences of these two men upon her, and 
its result. 

The setting of the action contains some 
graphic sketches of spiritualistic seances, 
ace | dreamy Shaker life, and other 
scenes of modern New England society. 
The story is interesting, with a touch of 
weirdness from the elements out of which 
it is built, and shows a good deal of study 
from life. 


Srx Lire Stupies or Famous Women, by 
M. Betham-Edwards, illustrated with six 
portraits on steel, published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

The object of the work is to bring to pop- 
ular notice certain remarkable women, 
whose lives, though full of charm and in- 
terest, have never found worthy chroniclers. 
The list includes Caroline Herschel, who 
was insensible alike to the pleasures of youth 
and personal cares, in her devotion to astro- 
nomical studies; Elizabeth Carter, the author 
and linguist; Marie Pape-Carpentier, whose 
life was devoted to the care and instruction 
of httle children; Alexandrine Tinné, the 
African explorer and one of the most daring 
of woman travellers; Matilda Betham, the 
friend of the Lambs and of Coleridge, and a 
writer of biographies, and Fernan Caballero, 
famous through the length and breadth of 
Spain for her stories of life and character. 

Such biographies call attention to the fact 





that there are a multitude of able women 
doing good and original work, although not 
reaching that degree of eminence that brings 
them into world-wide notice. We should 
expect that this would be the first result of 
women’s widening opportunities of educa- 
tion and of life. 

We only get a Raphael as the culmination 
of generations occupied with art upon its 
lower levels; and the rapidly increasing 
numbers of good women-workers in the 
lower intellectual ranks is the surest proph- 
ecy of future and individual transcendant 
ability; the best answer to those who, like Miss 
Hardaker, base their assertions of the intel. 
lectual inferiority of women upon the fact 
that they have not yet produced a Shake- 
speare or a Newton. 

Received by A. Williams. Price $2.00. 


Mister Horn anv His FRIEnpDs; or Givers 
and Giving, by Mark Guy Pearse, author 
of ‘‘Daniel Quorm,” etc. 

This book is finely illustrated. The aim 
of the author is to teach and enforce the les- 
son of systematic giviug. The style is very 
attractive. It is a book calculated to do 
much good. This book is No. 82 of I. K. 
Funk & Co.’s Standard Series. Price, 15 
cents. 


THe OrRations or DeMosTHENEs, Trans- 
lated by Thomas Leland, Vol. 1 (issued in 
two vols). 

This first volume contains twelve of the 
most famous orations of this great Athenian 
orator. No. 330f I. K. Funk & Co.’s Stan- 
dard Series. Price, 20 cents. 

Funk & Co. are doing excellent service 
by the publishing of valuable and standara 
works atdime prices. They have taken pains 
to give good paper, good type, good and 
worthy subjects, in hope that the low price 
would in some degree supersede the cheap 
and worthless literature which at similar 
prices crowds the market. The press every- 
where should second this attempt to obliter- 
ate bad elements in literature and bring in 
good ones. 


Percy’s Pocket Dictionary or CONEY 
IsLAND—for sale at all the news depdts— 
is the work of Townsend Percy. editor of 
‘‘Appleton’s ae mee yA of New York,” and 
is an unconventional hand-book, compiled 
after the manner of ‘‘Dickens’ Dictionary of 
London” and ‘‘Appleton’s Dictionary of 
New York.” It gives at a glance all need 
ed information respecting Coney Island— 
how to go there—what to see—what to do. 
‘lhus this famous resort is laid open to those 
who at adistance, wish to plan an excursion 
thither. 


THE Growine Wor LD, conducted by John 
R. Coryell. 113 Fulton St., N. Y. $1,00 
er annum. 
his illustrated magazine is devoted to 
popular sketches of natural history, anec- 
dotes of animals, descriptions of curious and 
useful plants, &c. It aims to interest its 
readers in the world around them by giving 
an insight into its wonders and variety; aud 
to provide young people with entertainment 
of a more wholesome kind than the sensa- 
tional stories that form so large a part of 
children’s literature. The object is an excel- 
lent one, and we recommend the magazine 
. all who have young readers to provide 
or. . 











Listen to This. 

The unbiased opinion of some of the most 
intelligent medical men in this country and 
Europe, support the statement that Kidney- 
Wort is the greatest discovery yet, for cur- 
ing Kidney and liver troubles, piles and 
constipation. It acts on both Kidneys and 
bowels at the same time and thus cleanses 
the whole system. 





Wonderful Use of Wyomoke and 
Plaster. 

JEFFERSON, N. H., July 19, 1877. 
Dear Doctor: Lam enjoying a brief vis- 
it to the mountains, and think the cool, 
pure air, combined with the good medicine, 
Wyomoke, is having its good effect. I 
have walked nearly two miles to-day, which 
is farther than I have in as many years. So 
you see I am rapidly oo the gain. Should 
I discontinue your medicine to-day, I be- 
lieve I am wholly cured. However, I will 
follow your directions. Yoursrespectfully, 

MRS. L. A. VANTRESS. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Wanted, Agents for the complete and au- 
thentic Life of Gen. Garfield by Col. R. H. 
Conwell, first class in every particular. Address B. 
B. Russell & Co. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 4w 





Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
milttee advertisement in another column. 





The Reading Room 4 Park strcet is open 
every Sunday afternoon from 3 to 6 P. m. 








“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 

property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
stpaid. Send “money orders’ to Educational and 

ndustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


Thetwenty-seventh year of this Family and Day 
School for both sexes will begin Wednesday, Sept 
15, 1880. For particulars address, 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass, 





10w20 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
— in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.,, 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 
sent on application to. 

W. L, DEAN, Registrar. 











J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 


Is better than ever prepared to sat- 
isfy the wants of his customers, 
His stock o 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select. 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade; 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de. 
signs. Thoroughly scasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in ali widths a specialty. 


WINDOW SHADES 


inany style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures. 








Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 
Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
. Upwards. 


F. SWAN, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 
‘HE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com. 
bining beaut 
lightness,etrength 
simplicity and 
comfort. Every- 
thing to an exact 


Tr. 












science. The In- 

valid Self-Propel 

ling Chair for the 
Invalid Position, 

Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 

invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 

months isa Luxury. 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
premiums for their superiority and merit, wherever 
they have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 

Send for Illustrated circular. ddress 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR ME"G Cuv., 

535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo20 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S | 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER! BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 
XXCOT (not painted, White Duck) $2 


VIN 










Ol “PHY poyuyeg 


he, 
Bee Osos t ios | 

Makes a perfect bed, No mattress or illows re- 
quired, Better than a hammock, as it fite the body 
as pleaxaantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened 
instantly. Self-fastening. It is just the thing for 
hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, 
ete. Good for the lawn, piazza, or “coolest place in 
the house.’ Splendid for invalids or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, orC.0. D. For §0 cts. extra 
with order, I will prepay expreseage to any railroad 
station cast of Missirsippi river and north of Mason 
and Dixon's Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
tty Iowa. 

ON W. LADD, 108 Ful 

ton; A A. -- alee, eas: ies pty RI 
~ . adelphia; arket street, C ZO. 
poy TL ; t, Chicago Send 


‘BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
At Lowest Prices, 


W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street. 
23 


MOM PTA 1 1 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on ‘Yhursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new college building, 

, Bag maegection we ven in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania illis, P Or- 
thopiedic Hospitals.” Coe ane 
Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 
ense of material) to all matriculants of the year- 
or further information, address, RACHEL L. BOD- 


LEY, a. mM. M. »., Dean, North and 
2ist tt., Philadelphia. . —— 


~ LASELL SEMINARY 








A home echool of high grade and limited numbers, 
Pereonal care in all particulars of our growing girls. 
Nearness to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best ‘Teachers. Sunny rooms, Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., op- 
tional branches, $350 a year. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper. 
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